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and you cant taste the difference! 


In the Spring, a weight-watcher’s fancy turns to thoughts of light-calorie 

meals. And what dish better expresses the freshness of the new season than a 

delicious, low-calorie Fruit Salad? With its flavorsome, SuCARYL-sweetened 
dressing*—containing a mere 6 calories per tablespoon serving—the Spring Fruit 

Salad above will delight all weight-watchers. The same dressing, incidentally, 

if made with sugar, would cost you a whole 54 calories! It’s nice to know, / 
too, that, with SuCARYL, you can’t ever taste the difference. 


te 


Sucaryl 


* You'll find this recipe plus many, many others for calorie-saving foods and beverages in the new 
Sucaryl recipe booklet. Get your free copy at the neighborhood pharmacy. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES + NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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If you've been taking aspirin for colds...remember— 


BUFFERIN: 


Medical science knows 
that a pain reliever must 
go through the stomach 
and into the blood stream 
to relieve pain. 


2. 


Bufferin combines aspirin 
with two antacid 
ingredients. These speed 
the pain reliever out of 
the stomach and into 

the blood stream twice 
as fast as aspirin. So... 


3. 


Bufferin acts twice as fast 
as aspirin to relieve pain. 
And it won't upset your 


stomach as aspirin often does. 


ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BUFFERIN 


/ acts twice as fast as aspirin 


to relieve cold miseries and headaches! 


__ upset your stomach 


as aspirin often does! 


Medical research shows that most 
cold sufferers stop taking pain re- 
lievers before getting completely rid 
of a cold. 

Why? Many people find that or- 
dinary pain relievers, taken over 
prolonged periods of time, cause 
upset stomach. 

That’s why you need Bufferin. It 
acts twice as fast as aspirin, yet is 
so gentle and safe you can take it 
over prolonged periods without fear 
of upset stomach. 

P. S. Bufferin acts twice as fast as 
aspirin to relieve headaches and 


other pains, too! No wonder people 
by the 
Bufferin, 


millions are switching to 


RISTOL-MYERS 
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Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats, 
the two brands of oatmeal mar- 
keted by The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, are identical not only in 
their high protein content — 
16.7°), average—but in all other 
nutrients as well. Both brands 
are available in the Quick (cooks 
in one minute) or the Old-Fash- 
ioned variety. 





Wren it is still dark and dreary outdoors, when you have 
to send the children out into the cold morning, when dad 
has to make the 7:20 train or bus, a dish of steaming oat- 
meal at each place at the table somehow brightens and 


warms the start of the day. 


There is real friendliness in oatmeal, in its warmth 
and homeyness. On cold mornings—as on any other—the 
day starts off better when oatmeal gives it a good nutritional 


beginning. 


But oatmeal does more for you than merely brighten 
the morning. Nutritionally, few dishes contribute so much 
of so many nutrients in so few calories. For the usual 
serving of oatmeal (1 oz. of oatmeal, 4 oz. of milk, and a 


teaspoonful of sugar) presents only 208 calories. 


Yet, within this small number of calories, oatmeal 
provides good protein, quickly available energy, the im- 
portant B vitamins thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin, and 


the essential minerals calcium, phosphorus, and iron. 


Oatmeal means breakfast joy, whether you prefer 
the new Quick (cooks in one minute) or the Old-Fashioned 
kind—and you are assured of a real contribution to nutri- 
tional health for yourself and your family. Both kinds give 


you the same high nutritional value. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 
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A GOOD 





QUESTION 


Edited by 





WILLIAM BOLTON 


M.D. 


Feeding the Skin 


What do you think of the skin- 
feeding benefits of the special royal 
jelly obtained from bees? 

We had presumed that the myth 
of the skin being fed by external ap- 
plication had been abandoned by 
everyone, including even cosmetic 
advertisers. Skin cells and tissues are 
fed only as are other parts of the 
body, receiving their nutrition 
through the blood and lymph. Even 


if it is possible to break down food 


substances into elements small 
enough for cells to utilize, it. still 
would be impossible for such prod- 
ucts to be taken up by the cells be- 
neath the horny, virtually impervious 
laver of dead cells that make up the 
outer layer of skin. The so-called royal 
jelly that is supposed to be fed only 
to the queen bee contains protein 
and sugar principally, and a small 
amount of sulfur, This may be of un- 
usual value to a bee, but people can 
get all the protein and sugar they 
need in their daily diet. Sulfur, too, 
is common in many items that make 
up the adequate diet. 


Breathless Anemia 


Why is it that in anemia the body 
may be unable to get enough oxygen? 
Is this related in any way to the 
breathing rate? 

Secondary anemia, the most com- 
mon form of blood deficiency, is 
marked by an inadequate number of 


red blood cells. This means there is a 
smaller amount of hemoglobin than 
the total 
Since hemoglobin is the substance in 


normal in blood volume. 
the red cells that combines with oxv- 
gen in the lungs, tissues will receive 
reduced amounts of oxygen simply 
because less of it is carried to them 
by these blood cells. 

In the absence of treatment to cor- 
rect anemia, about the only way the 
body can compensate for the lack of 
the 
through the blood vessels faster. The 


oxygen is to move red cells 
pulse and breathing rates must be in- 
creased to accomplish this so that the 
red cells travel the circuit between 
the lungs and body tissues more fre- 


quently. 
On Blowing the Nose 


Our doctor tells me it is better not 
to try to teach our two children to 
hlow their noses, because it might 
cause ear trouble. Can you tell me 
what he means? 

Your doctor is giving you good ad- 
The 


to “blow hard” is credited with hav- 


vice. time-honored instruction 
ing been a common cause of ear in- 
fections 

When 
mucus or watery secretions from the 
blasting 


one attempts to remove 


nose by streams of air 
through the nostrils, pressure in the 
back of the upper throat is increased 
greatly. This pressure may easily be 
strong enough to the Eu- 
stachian tubes that lead from that 


open 
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area to the middle ear on each side 
The pressure can then force mucus 
or pus through the tubes into the 
middle ear, setting the stage for in- 
fection. 

Probably everyone has noted a pe- 
culiar blocked-up feeling in an ear 
after having blown the nose vigor- 
ously. In most cases, this is caused 
simply by a small plug of mucus get- 
ting into the opening of the tube, and 
it usually disappears quickly. 

Few people know how to blow the 
nose safely, and it is not easy to teach 
this to children. Wiping away the se- 
cretion as it appears at the nostrils 
is much wiser for children and even 
for adults. Especially unwise is the 
practice of closing one nostril and 
forcing air through the other side, or 
blocking both nostrils momentaril\ 
in order to build up the expulsive 
force. 


Future for Hernias 


Does an abdominal rupture or her- 
nia ever improve or become healed 
by itself if the patient is careful? 

\ hernia is the unnatural enlarze- 
ment of a small natural opening in 
the abdominal wall. For example, the 
hernia in the groin, probably the most 
common, occurs through an opening 
that 


to permit passage of blood vessels 


normally is just large enough 
and ligaments. The exact reason why 
the opening becomes stretched may 
not always be apparerit, but there is 
some evidence that the tendency 
for such weakness is in part inherited. 
Repeated straining contributes to de- 
velopment of a hernia. Once a hernia 
develops, there is no way for it to 
correct itself, and the usual tendency 
is for it to get gradually larger. At one 
time, it was suggested that if an irri- 
tating material could be_ injected 
about such an opening, scar tissue 
would form and reduce its size. This 
but further 


sounded — reasonable, 


Dr. Bolton, 
Health, 
American Medical Association’s Bureau of 
Health Education. In that capacity he an- 
swers each month an average of 1300 in- 


associate editor of Today's 


is also associate director of the 


quiries, from which these “good questions” 
are selected. 
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Relieves sunburn 


ae 
EIA 


There was a young woman 


9 ---—----4- 


+ 


Who lived ina shoe 


age 
7 


She had so many children 


She wouldn’t have known what to do 


without... 


Nupel Cainal 


Cream Ointment 


Almost as quickly as you put it 
on the skin Nupercainal eases the 
pain of chafes and minor burns, 
including sunburn. It relieves 
itching just as fast and just as 
well. And Nupercainal is 
long-acting. 


Of course, for serious burns 
and accidents, be sure to see 
your doctor. 


Buy a tube of Nupercainal from 
your druggist, to keep on hand for 
ordinary household emergencies. 


Ointment —for dry, encrusted 
skin surface. 


Cream—for moist soft 
skin surface. 


€- —. 


 &. I B A Minor burns ~ 
SUMMIT, N, J. ®Reg. tsademark CIBA 





nung 


restore 


normal contour 
with 


IDENTICAL 


Form 


The first basically new and 
scientifically designed breast 
form! Simulates the normal 
breast in shape. weight and 
position, and quickly becomes 
a natural, indiscernible part 
of your figure, 

No more embarrassing 
riding up, because of its pat- 
ented fluid motion and_ bal- 
anced weight. No more pins. 
pull or pressure. 

Made in 24 sizes, it molds to the shape of any 


well-fitting garment, even bathing suit. 


Individually and expertly fitted in leading 
stores in the United States and Canada 


Patented U.S.A. and foreign countries. 


Rocommended by 


leading doctors for its scien- 
tific design and natural results. 


IDENTICAL FORM, INC. 
17 West 60th Street, New York 23. N.Y. 


Please send literature, and list of authorized deolers. 


Name 


| study showed that the scar tissue 
did not persist, and it was gradually 
absorbed. 

The only entirely satisfactory 
means of correcting a hernia is an 
operation during which the surgeon 
brings the relaxed tissues together 
more snugly. Hernia in itself does not 
represent a serious problem, but if 
it is large enough to let a loop of 
bowel pass through there is always 
the chance that the loop may be 
trapped in the opening. Then the in- 
testinal tract is blocked creating an 
emergency. It is possible that a hernia 
may not get larger if one is careful 
to avoid straining or violent exercise 
but in most cases the hole gradually 
becomes more relaxed despite the ut- 
most care. 

Pulseless? 

Did you ever hear of the pulseless 
disease? Sometimes I cannot feel the 
pulse in one of my wrists, and I won- 
dered if I might be getting this. 

We do not question your ability 





ito take a pulse, but sometimes one 
may miss on the first attempt. Any 
| doubt in your mind about its presence 
|can be cleared up by talking to your 
doctor. Your experience does not sug- 
| gest that you have pulseless disease. 

{ condition in which certain arteries, 
from the aorta, 


|which branch of 





Questions involving diagnosis or treat- 
ment should be referred to the family 
physician. Dental inquiries are sometimes 
answered here through the cooperation 
of the American Dental Association. 








gradually become plugged has been 
reported, but only a few cases have 
| been described, and most of them 


| have been in Japan. 
Chemistry and the Mind 


Can you tell me anything about the 
theory that changes in body chemi- 
cals may cause mental abnormalities? 

It is a complicated and still incom- 
plete story that has as its main char- 
acter a substance called serotonin. 
This chemical, produced during the 
breakdown of tryptophan, an amino 
acid, is widely present in the body. 
In the brain, it is found in greatest 
concerned 


concentration in areas 
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with reflex activities, the autonomic 
(self-rule) system. It is believed by 
some workers in this field that a cer- 
tain amount of serotonin is necessary 
for normal brain and mental proc- 
esses. If this is correct, at least some 
mental illnesses may be simply the 
result of serotonin deficiency. One 
specific that has 
linked to this is schizophrenia. It 


condition been 
would simplify the matter far too 
much to conclude that if everyone 
received enough tryptophan there 
would be no more mental disease. 
Complicated body processes are in- 
volved in the body’s production and 
use of this substance. Another char- 
acter in the story is the chemical 
lysergic acid diethylamide, usually 
referred to as LSD. Experiments have 
shown that small amounts of it can 
produce mental symptoms, and this 
has resulted in the theory that LSD 
interferes in some way with normal 
use of serotonin by the brain. Much 
remains to be determined before this 
story can be told clearly and simply, 
but it presents interesting possibili- 


ties. 
Tennis Elbow 


What is the difference, if any, be- 
tween tennis elbow and bursitis of 
the elbow? 

For all practical purposes, the two 
terms mean the same thing. One defi- 
nition of tennis elbow is epicondylal- 
gia of the humerus, which can be 
translated into “pain (-algia) in the 
end of the upper arm that is part of 
the elbow joint.” This definition is 
usually supplemented by the more 
exact identification of the condition 
as an olecranon bursitis. The olecra- 
non process is the hooklike bony 
projection at the upper end of the 
ulna. As the arm is extended, this 
projection fits into a depression at 
the lower end of the humerus, and 
adds considerably to stability of the 
elbow. As is the case with all joints, 
there are several bursae or cushion- 
like sacs to insure smooth movement. 

Overuse of the part may irritate 
some of these bursae to the point 
where pain and swelling may occur. 
In most cases, rest is sufficient to let 
the tissues but 
sometimes the doctor may find vari- 


return to normal, 


ous forms of treatment necessary. 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT IN 
CALIFORNIA? 


A job or a business of your own? . 

A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, Yosemite, elsewhere in California 
at a price you can afford? 

A place to retire on a small income? 

A home in the sun, with year-round spring-like days? 


No matter what you seek in California, William Redgrave’s big book Califor- 
nia—the State That Has Everything shows you city by city, town by town, 
road by road, everything you'll find in this big state 


If you are vacationing, his clear and detailed facts just about guarantee you 
won't miss anything worth seeing. And you will welcome his long lists of 
recommended restaurants, motels, and hotels you can stop at the price you 
want to pay 


If you're looking for a job or a business of your own, California—the State 
That Has Everything gives you the facts you want. With William Redgrave’s 
help you'll find the California that appeals to you—whole regions with just 
the degree of warmth and sunshine you want, with houses and rentals priced 
within your means. If you're single, you'll find the best places to live for the 
fun and entertainment you want. If you're a family man, you'll find the best 
places to raise a family. If you want to retire, you'll find the pleasantest 
places in all California to live on a small income 


There’s so much more to this book—the facts you need if you’re thinking 
of living in a trailer, the best places to fish and hunt, where to go for a college 
education, what you'll pay in taxes, how best to find your own retirement or 
vacation paradise, etc., etc. There’s so much information, in fact, that you 
probably wouldn't learn as much about California in months, even years, of 
traveling around this big state as you can learn from this one big book. Yet 
it costs only $2. Mail coupon today for your copy 


Where Will You Go in Florida? 


If You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


Florida needn't be expensive—not if you know just where to go for whatever 
you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the facts you 
want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club 
(Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling!) 





His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells you, first of all, road by road, 
mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you're on vacation, 
or looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects 


Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop 
for the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For 
that longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real 
“*paradise’’—just the spot which has everything you want 


Of course, there's much more to this big book. 


If you want a job or a home in Florida, Norman Ford tells you just where 
to head. If you want to retire on a small income, Norman Ford tells you 
where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small income. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman Ford's Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book 
with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2—only a 
fraction of the money you'd spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind 


For your copy, fill out coupon now 





Will your next vacation really 
be something to talk about? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vacation is to 
learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places you can visit on the 
money you want to spend 


Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globetrotters Club, tells you 
that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This is the man who has 
spent a lifetime searching for the ways to get more for your money in vaca- 
tions and travel 


In his big book, you learn 


—about low cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far-off 
islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish 


—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus trees, 
in government subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, along rugged 
coastlines, on ships and by rail. 


—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to save at 
national parks and in the cities most Americans want to visit. 


—about low cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North Woods, 
fantastically low cost mountain vacations, the unknown vacation wonder- 
lands almost at your front door 


Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in all 
America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no time 
does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter how 
really different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his experi- 
enced advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do within your 
budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel by car, he shows 
how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day) 


You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, Where 
to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your next vacation 
will be something to talk about, get the facts now 





HARIAN’S 3 LATEST BOOKS 


order all 3 now—at lower prices—for immediate delivery 





MAKING MONEY FROM FLORIDA REAL ESTATE—the newcomer's 
guide to buying a home or income producing property that's worth 
the money and more. 

Town by town, development by 

development, the editors of Har- 
ian Publications pinpoint the areas 
in all this big state where you get 
good values even today and experts 
think property values will increase. 
Hundreds of government officials, 
real estate men, etc. were con- 
sulted to get the facts even old- 
time residents wish they had and 
newcomers certainly need to make 
a sound purchase. 

Your home or other real estate 
investment is going to cost you 
thousands. Make sure your money 
doesn’t go down the drain—that 
you buy property that is valuable 
today and will be worth even 
more tomorrow. Only $2.50 for 
this detailed guide by the men 
who really know the inside story 
of Florida real estate. 

AMERICA BY CAR. By Norman Ford. Don’t miss the really impor- 
tant sights along the way. This book is your insurance of seeing 
all the four-star sights in whatever corner of the U. S. or Canada 
you drive to (and it even covers Mexico and Cuba as well). Day- 
by-day along your route, he tells you where to go, whether you're 
visiting New England or California, Florida or the national parks, 
Washington, New York, or wherever else you may be going in this 
huge country. And this is a huge book, fully 170,000 words in 
length (for which most publishers would charge $5-$8). But it costs 
only $2.50, while it helps you see any part of the country as you’ve 
probably never before explored America. Of course it names hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of recommended places to eat and stay. 
THE BEST IN THE WEST. By Thomas 

B. Lesure, contributing editor of 

Travel Magazine. This is your 

guide to everything that is out- 

standing in the West (and it also 

includes southwestern Canada and 

northwestern Mexico). A town by 

town description of everything 

worth visiting in each western 

state, and it’s complete with data 

on where to stay and eat, No mat- 

ter what you want to do in the 

West—whether it’s driving, vaca- 

tioning for a while, visiting the 

national parks, even retiring in 

the best sections of the U. S., this 

enormous book (170,000 words, 

enough material for three ordi- 

nary-sized books) costs only $2.50. 





SPECIAL PRICES for these new publications 


Order all 3, and they’re yours for only $5.75—8$7.50 
worth of important new books at a real saving. 





a 6Fill Out and Send At Once For Quick Delivery 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 180 Spring St., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 





I have enclosed $ (cash, check or money order). Please send 
me the books checked below. You will refund my money if I am not 
satisfied 


Making Money from Florida Real Estate. 2.50 

America by Car. $2.50 

The Best in the West. $2.50 

Special offer 1: all 3 books above for $5.75. 

California—the State That Has Everything. $2 

Norman Ford's Florida. $2 

Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1 

Special offer +2: all 6 books advertised on this page ($12.50 valve) 
for $10. 
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Address 





City & State 





after breast surgery 


no one would ever guess 
you wear a new 


Live’ 


“TWIN” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


check these unique features 
of the new ‘“‘TWIN"” form 


¢ Adjustable weight 
for perfect balance* 

* Contains no liquid 

* Non-irritating to 
sensitive skin 

¢ Minimum body contact 
for good ventilation 

© Sculptured soft pink 
aerated latex 

* 28 size variations 

¢ Dainty pink removable cover 
trimmed with lace edging 


¢ Guaranteed six months 


recent surgery ‘Twin”’ 
first worn with equalizers 
1 then reinserted later when 


t for balance is desired. 


Ideal for all occasion wear including 
sports and swimming. 


PATENT PENDING 


write for list of dealers 


LOV-E’ 
BRASSIERE CO. 


7494 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 46, California 


ORR REINER oR 
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HOW POOR HOUSING KILLS CHILDREN 
By Park Jerauld White, M.D. 


We all know that slums produce crime and broken lives. 
They also produce death. Here is a dramatic and thoroughly 
documented account of some of the ways in which that hap- 
pens. On the far horizon there is a glimmer of a happy ending, 
for slowly, slowly but resolutely, cities and some farsighted 
businesses are whacking away at the task of insuring that 
all our people can have a safe and decent place to live. 


THE DENTISTRY OF TOMORROW 
By Peter C. Goulding 


Ten years from now teeth won't ache so often, drills won't 
frighten you so much and the dentist won't even use them 
often. Decay may no longer be a major problem, and the 
dentist will concentrate on more important causes of the loss 
of teeth. Maybe, says this official of the American Dental 
Association, in a forecast that we think you'll like, “permanent 
teeth” will really be permanent. 


TRAVEL WITHOUT MOTION SICKNESS 
By John E. Eichenlaub, M.D. 


“Seasickness” can occur on anything from a rowboat to 
the Forrestal, in a plane, car or train or even in a swing, but 
Dr. Eichenlaub tells how you can not only control but pre- 
vent it. 


WHAT IT TAKES TO REDUCE 
By Max Millman, M.D. 


Another fine article by Dr. Millman on this weighty sub- 
ject—and the pun is most unfunny when you consider the loss 
of appearance, activity and years of life. 
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For temporary relief of head-cold unpleasantness— 
and in a few seconds! 


Because it contains a specially developed medicinal 
ingredient, propylhexedrine, the ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler 
reduces intranasal swelling in a few seconds, opens air 
passages, permits free breathing. 


While the ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler is strikingly effective in 
relieving much of the unpleasantness associated with a 
“stuffy”? nose, it has another important advantage. It 
is easy to use, and it is extremely convenient; it takes up 
next to no space in pocket or purse. 


When you are troubled with a “‘stuffy’’ head cold, ask 
your pharmacist for a ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler. You will find 
it strikingly effective—at home, while shopping, at 
work, anywhere—for temporary relief between appoint- 
ments with your doctor. 


The ‘Benzedrex’ Inhaler is a product of Smith, Kline & 
French Laboratories—the manufacturer of fine pharma- 
ceuticals which brings you ‘““The March of Medicine”’ 
on TV. 


For intranasal relief between visits to your doctor 


Benzedrex”* Inhaler 





You’ll find it at drugstores everywhere OP) 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off p< Be 





THIS VIOLIN CAN 
HELP PREVENT COLDS ... 


Do you wake up in the morning cough- 
ing throat by winter 
Ids ? 

Then heed the secret of the violin—and 
END THE DAMAGE of 
iry 
For 


heating 


dry — bothered 


dangerous, 
air 
dry result of artificial house 
and unglues fine mu- 
and furniture—yjust 
it dries out and paves the way for itchy 
winter skin—dry 
and ugly winter colds 
the 
air with 
Walton Humidifier 


that works on a 


the 
dries out 


air 


sical instruments as 


coughs—tight throats— 
and discom- 
humidifica- 


The only 
patented, 


\ ] | 
rou can ecnd aangers 


fort of dry positive 
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humidifier 
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today, for the 
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your icter 
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POSITIVE 
WUMIDIFICATION 


Walton Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. TH-E 
Irvington 11, New 
Please send me free Humidome- 
ter, so that | can check the air in 
my home. 

| have warm air heat. 

lt have wet heot. 


ersey 


Name 
Address 


City State 





Department OF I TOLD you so. In 
a Los Angeles newspaper the Editor 
saw a story in which the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare urged 
people to avail themselves of the 
millions of doses of Salk polio vaccine 
lying unused on the shelves of manu- 
facturers and public health agencies. 
Less than a year ago, during the furor 
over the “shortage” of this vaccine, 
and the political antics inspired by 
this golden opportunity for partisan 
advantage, the Editor wrote here: 

“Today, everyone is hot for polio 
| vaccination, I would venture a guess 
|that many who are clamoring for 


| vaccination against this relatively un- 
the 


necessary immunization against diph- 


‘common disease do not have 
theria, smallpox, lockjaw and whoop- 
ing cough, all of which are much 
;commoner and more likely to break 
iiaies in big epidemics. Once the 
| novelty and excitement have worn off, 
\the very people who are now hotly 
impatient will be the ones who will 
have to be roused to action.” 

Roar, LION, ROAR. At the Long 
| Beach, Cal., Downtown Lions’ Club, 
Ithe Editor received not only a cer- 
tificate but a handsome leather zip- 
toilet 


These verses were in “honor” of the 


pered case—and a “poem.” 


| physician guests at the head table 
| for the Editor’s speech. and the Editor 
| was so pleased he claimed them for 


| this space: 


“Owed” to Our Doctors 


You go to school for years and years 
And do as vou are told, 


But why. with all your learning 


Fore Wilt, \ 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


4. 


Don't you learn to treat a cold? 

And then a little later, 

When you've pledged to have and 
hold, 

Your bride begins to snifHle 

But you're baffled by her cold. 

Our scientists have learned to make 

Some medicines from mold, 

But of all the pills we mortals take, 

There are none to cure a cold. 

When it comes to cutting up our 
flesh, 

You are really very bold, 

But why not lay those scalpels 
down. 

And learn to cure a cold? 

We don't begrudge you men your 
golf 

Or your Cadillacs of gold, 

But please, dear friends, get off the 
dime 


And solve the common cold! 


At this meeting the Editor was 
gratified to see that 
present had a copy of TH, and the TH 


every person 
Chairman of the Women’s Auxiliary 


was present. As to the common 


cold? 


We thank you, Lion president, 
For roaring challenge bold— 
Though most of us, for Cadillacs, 
Have Chevvies growing old. 

It’s true we find it difficult 

To cure the common cold, 
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And scientific miracles 

Are often oversold. 

But if you see your doctor 

Before you've fallen ill, 

He'll guard your health, extend 

your life, 
And minimize your bill. 
| 

LIFE SPRINGS OUT at one with start- | 
ling suddenness at times. In a hotel | 
public washroom, a man suddenly | 
said to the Editor, “I’ve got to get 
out to the airport.” The Editor paid 
no attention, but looked about to see 
whom the man might be addressing. 
We were the only people present, and 
the gentleman went on: “I’ve got to 
get out to the airport, and I can't get 
up the courage to go.” At the Editor's 
look of inquiry, he added, “I’ve got 
to meet my wife’s body, being flown 
in. . . she was visiting friends 
killed yesterday in a motor accident 

The inadequacy of words was 
never so appallingly evident. He 
went on to tell of their close com- | 
panionship, their comfortable circum- | 
stances, their enjoyment of | life 
through 26 years of marriage, and 
then, suddenly . . . nothing. Nothing, 
unless, as the Editor tried to point 
out to him, unless one has the blessed 
hope of immortality, of meeting and 
living again in a better world, never 
to part. 


THE VERMONT HEART ASSOCIATION 
has a tricky little leaflet dressed up 
to look like the old-fashioned weather 
almanac and carrying some of the 
same kind of information—including 
of course a calendar and the Vermont 
distance chart between important 
communities and a lot of other useful 
information, particularly about the 
heart. This was distributed to nearly 
all Vermont homes in February with 
the hope that it can be an important 
asset “in the personal health program | 
of every home in the state.” 

Contemplating this health almanac, 
the Editor wonders why health in- 
formation must be disguised and 
sugar-coated. Can it be possible that 
health is not the universal first inter- | 
est of all human beings? 


With this thought the Editor re- | 


tires again, thoughtfully . . . cor- 
NERED. 


W. W. Bauer, M.D. 


| asked my Doctor 


How to lose weight 


safely... sensibly! 





Think back for a minute! 


Bring to mind any time you ever tried to bring 
your weight under control. Other than a few general ideas about 
fat and calories, what did you really know about what happens to your 
body when you try to lose weight? 


You wouldn’t try a “do-it-yourself” kit to 
remove tonsils or an appendix . so why place your health and 


well-being in danger with medically unsound do-it-yourself dieting kits. 


OVERWEIGHT IS primanily A HEALTH PROBLEM 


Any steps you take to bring your weight under 
control should have your doctor’s approval. That’s the ONLY way 
you can be sure that what you are doing IS medically safe. 


That isn’t said to ‘‘scare”’ you into your doctor’s 
office. It simply tells how much more successful your reducing will 
be when you know the scientific facts about calories and body fat, 
food and weight loss. These fascinating facts are easy to understand, 
and once you DO understand them, your entire outlook on reducing 
changes and you find you CAN lose weight. 

LULL Gy 
6 ¢ y 


i 


Now You 


CAN GET THESE jas 


For the first time, a booklet called “Facts About Losing Weight 
Sensibly” has been prepared to help you understand more fully what 
your doctor tells you. The language is simple, and the scientific facts 
are honestly and accurately presented. Now anyone can learn why 
an effective weight losing program needn't starve you. 


“Facts About Losing Weight Sensibly’ intro- 
duces you to the Dietene Plan, a medically recognized program that 
makes reducing a safe, natural process. No calorie counting—no 


drugs—no starvation diet. The Dietene Plan is healthful, sensible. 


YOUR DOCTOR KNOWS DIETENE and the Dietene Plan 

Dietene has been advertised to doctors for the 
past 19 years in the Journal of the American Medical Association. 
Take your copy of “Facts About Losing Weight Sensibly” with you 
when you visit your doctor to begin your safe, sensible weight control. 


special offer Send 10¢ today for your personal copy of 


the valuable booklet,""FACTS ABOUT LOSING WEIGHT SENSIBLY” 


Nn 
| THE DIETENE CO., 3017 4th Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Enclosed is 10¢ to cover postage and handling. Please rush | 


my copy of "FACTS ABOUT LOSING WEIGHT SENSIBLY”. 


Nome_ 


Street No 
DIETENE REDUCING 
SUPPLEMENT 
at all drug stores 
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SUN VALLEY PAUSES FOR A COCA-COLA, as the talented 


brush of artist Jack Potter records the welcome moment. 


DAN 
iF “nia 

























































































“*COKE’’ IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


A gracious 
social custom ...in more than 100 countries today ...the enjoyment of ice-cold 


Coca-Cola has become a universal adjunct to the art of good living. Have a Coke... 


enjoy the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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EDITORIAL 





A special 
message about 


by DWIGHT H. 


\ ou can NOW protect yourself and 


your family against paralytic polio- 
myelitis. 

After years of expensive, trial-and- 
error research a successful vaccine 
was introduced in April, 1955. You 
all know it as the Salk polio vaccine, 
for it was named after its discoverer, 
Dr. Jonas Salk. 

The vaccine is effective. In 1956, 
the incidence of paralytic poliomy- 
elitis was vastly lower among those 
who had been vaccinated than among 
those who had not. 

The vaccine is now safe beyond 
any question. Over forty-five million 
people have received one or more 
injections. 

Despite these dramatic facts, thou- 
sands of Americans are still not pro- 
tected against this dread disease. 

To help correct this situation, the 
American Medical 
spearheading a drive to vaccinate 


Association — is 


everyone up to the age of 40 this 
year. We have asked all our affiliated 
medical societies and physician mem- 
bers to develop community vaccina- 
tion programs. These will be carried 


out in cooperation with health depart- 
ments, voluntary health 
PTA’s, service clubs, 
other 


organiza- 
tions, unions, 


industries, and every group 
which can play a role. You readers of 
Today's Health can be of great help 
in this campaign. 

First, if you have children, see that 
they are vaccinated. As good parents, 
you naturally will want to provide 
them with all possible protection. If 
they have already received two in- 
jections in 1956, be sure they get their 
third shot seven months later. 

Second, see that you, yourself, are 
vaccinated. If you are a father, stop 
to think what a catastrophe it would 
be for your family if poliomyelitis 
brought sudden death or disability. 
If you are a mother, ask yourself 
who would care for your children if 
you became a victim. 

It is important to realize that polio 
is not a children’s disease. Although 
it rarely strikes adults, when it does 
occur it is usually in severe form. The 
Salk vaccine is your insurance against 
such an eventuality. 

Third, urge your friends, relatives 


{merican 


POLIO 


MURRAY, M.D., President of the 


Vedical 


{ ssociation 


and business associates to be vacci 
nated. If vou belong to an organiza 
tion, try to make polio vaccinations 
for every member under 40 a goal 
for 1957. 

Here are the key facts to remem 
ber: 

You need three shots for maximum 
effectiveness. The first two are given 


usually about two weeks apart, 
though your physician will vary this 
interval to suit the circumstances, and 
the third about seven months later. 

The sooner you receive the injec- 
tions the better, in order to develop 
immunity before the next polio sea- 
son begins in June. However, vacci- 
given at any time; 


nations may be 


even in the midst of an epidemic 

Your neighbor's vaccination is no 
protection for you. Vaccinated per- 
sons who are exposed to the disease 
may carry and transmit the poliomy- 
elitis virus even though they them 
selves do not develop any symptoms. 

As a family doctor who has seen 
the tragedy which paralytic polio can 
bring, I urge you to take action im- 


mediately! 
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Todays Health News. 


BY ALTON L. 


MOLES AND CANCER 


Most of us have moles, but moles 
rarely become cancerous, write Drs. 
George T. Pack and Jeff Davis of the 
Memorial Center for Cancer and Al- 
lied Diseases, New York, in the New 
York State Journal of 
Moles are more likely to become 


Medicine. 


malignant in people with blond or 
sandy complexions; they should have 
their moles examined and any pig- 
mented moles removed. 


TRANQUILIZING DRUGS 


Calming or tranquilizing drugs are 
being taken by millions of Americans 
every month. But “we don’t know just 
what the social effects of these very 
popular drugs will be,” warns Dr. 
James G. Miller, director of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Mental Health 
Research Institute. 

“These questions have to be an- 
swered: What will tranquilizers do to 
initiative? —a vital question to in- 
dustry. Will they have any effect on 
a person’s desire to work? We know 
that they make people relaxed and 
happy—will a person’s ‘drive’ be lost, 
too? We found out the hard way 
that narcotics bad 
effect.” 

Speaking at the university's eighth 


had a social 


BLAKESLEE 


Ann Arbor Discussional, Dr. Miller 
proposed that evaluation centers be 
set up to study behavior effects of the 
tranquilizers and all new drugs that 
affect behavior. 


HEALTHIER TEETH 


Nearly all the children in southern 
Italy reach age 12 without needing 
tooth fillings, compared with but 
relatively few U. S. youngsters. There 
are two main reasons for the differ- 
ence, Dr. Maury Massler of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Dentistry 
told the Southwestern Annual Dental 
Assembly. Children elsewhere “end 
each meal with fruit, nature’s tooth- 
brush, or in the case of Mohammedan 
children, they wash out their mouths 
with water; second, only American 
children are allowed to eat sweets be- 
If American mothers 
allow 


tween meals. 
would not their children to 
have cookies and candy between 


meals it would help their children’s 


teeth and also save their appetite for 


meals.” 
SCIENCE REPORTS 


Among reports to the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science were: 

An enzyme test that detects hidden 
disease—perhaps including cancer— 
early and accurately is hoped for 
from new research. Enzymes are 
chemicals vital for the healthy func- 
tioning of body cells and organs. 
When disease strikes, enzymes may 
be released into blood or other fluids 
in varying amounts and types. Heart 
increases certain 


disease enzyme 


levels; this fact helps to determine 


how severe an attack was. Enzyme 
measurements have also led to the 
diagnosis of infectious hepatitis, a 
liver disease, four to six weeks before 
there were any other signs. Recent 
experiments indicate it might be- 
come possible to detect cancers, even 
their hidden location, very early by 
enzyme measurements.—Dr. Felix 
Wroblewski, Sloan-Kettering 
tute, New York City. 
Aluminum salt preparations help 


Insti- 


reduce underarm sweating. Unpleas- 
ant odor from perspiration is largely 
due to the decomposition of sweat, 
which comes essentially from the 
action of microbial enzymes on the 
skin surface. Odor can be controlled 
by reducing the amount of microbes. 
A thorough washing and local use 
of antibacterial compounds, of alu- 
minum salts and antibiotics can be 
helpful.—Drs. Marion B. Sulzberger 
New York 
Post-Graduate Medical 


and Franz Herrmann, 
University 


School. 


LER wm 
i. pi. S 
f e. 


The chances are less than one ina 
billion that you and someone else 
have identical teeth.—Dr. Albert 
A. Dahlberg, University of Chicago's 
Zoller Memorial Dental Clinic and 
Department of Anthropology. 

Discovery of a treatment for gas 
gangrene, often a deadly threat after 
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serious wounds, has been confirmed 
by chemical studies. The drug is 
Calcium Disodium Versenate, which 
animals in infections of 
lethal 


works because the organism of gas 


protects 
normally gas gangrene. It 
gangrene releases an enzyme, leci- 
thinase, which draws metal ions from 
the body so it can attack body tissues. 
ions, 
the 
Merwin 


Versenate binds such metal 


making them unavailable for 
destruction process.—Prof. 
Moskowitz and Merwyn W. Dever- 


ell, Purdue University. 
CHEWING GUM 


Does 
chewing gum cause any trouble? No, 


accidental swallowing of 
says a consultant in the A.M.A. Jour- 
nal, though there might be trouble 
if gum was frequently and deliber- 
ately swallowed. 


CIGARETTE SMOKE 


A single puff of cigarette smoke 
contains about 15 billion particles of 
material, report scientists of the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation of I]linois 
Institute of Technology. The meas- 
urements were made from cigarettes 
that were mechanically smoked. The 
particles were mainly liquid droplets 
of an oily nature, but also included 
small solid particles of ash, generally 
surrounded by a liquid film. Particles 
from a nonfilter cigarette ranged in 
diameter from 1.2 to about 1.75 mi- 
crons (a micron is 1/25,000th of an 
inch). Smoke puffs from filter cigar- 
ettes showed smaller median size and 
contained about half as many par- 
ticles, said Clark E. Thorp, Morris A. 
Fisher and Gerhard Langer. 


ANNIVERSARY ILLNESS 


When her daughter became six 
years old, a young woman became so 


mentally upset she was sent to a hos- 


the 
trouble: her father had died when 


pital. Investigation showed 
she was six and she was reliving that 
tragedy. Another woman when eight 
years old had lost her mother from 
cancer; fear of cancer put her in a 
mental hospital when her own son 
became eight. Such strange anniver- 
sary reaction illnesses were described 
to the American Psychoanalytical As- 
sociation by Dr. Josephine R. Mil- 
Martha F 
Stanford University. The anniversary 


gard and Newman of 
reaction can be based on the age of 
a child or it can occur when a woman 
reaches the age at which her mother 
died. Women are more susceptible 
than men. 


DRUG ALLERGIES 


About 500 drugs can be proved to 
be sensitizing or allergy-causing sub- 
stances to a few or numerous people. 
The drugs include antibiotics, insulin, 
liver extracts, vitamins and virus vac- 
cines, also aspirin. Careful personal 
histories taken by doctors can help 
avoid trouble, write Drs. W. C. Spain 
and Vincent J. Fontana in GP. Aller- 
gic people should probably carry a 
statement in their wallets or purses 
describing their drug 
Those 


should be advised to carry an identi- 


sensitivity. 
with dangerous sensitivity 
fication bracelet bearing name, ad- 
dress and a warning about the al- 
lergy. 


HYPNOTIC ANESTHESIA 


Hypnosis can create freedom from 
pain or an unawareness of it: thus it 
appears a natural substitute for anes- 
thetics. Under special conditions it 
may be useful, although it is not 
recommended for general use, report 
three Texas researchers in the A.M.A. 





These news items, 
Today's Health by a veteran science 


reporter from sources where serious 


gathered for 


scientific work is being carried on, 
are reported as interesting new devel- 
opments, and should be read as such. 
Obviously no “endorsement” by the 
American Medical Association is im- 
plied by the publication of news items. 
—Editor 
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Journal. They used hypnosis to de- 
liver a baby whose mother was a 
polio victim and couldn't take a gen- 
eral anesthetic. It also worked well 
who needed dental 


for a woman 


a ae ~ 


R»)> 
‘ 
AF 


operations lasting two hours each 
but 
anesthesia. Summing up experiences, 
Harold B. Crasilneck, Ph.D., M. T. 
Jenkins, M.D., and James E. Me- 
Cranie, M.D., of Dallas, said hypnosis 


can be useful when ordinary drugs 


who was sensitive to general 


are dangerous because of breathing 
or heart difficulties; in case of sensi- 
tivities to such drugs; in patients who 
have overwhelming fear of anesthe- 
sia; when lengthy operations are un 
dertaken; and during other special 
conditions. On the other hand many 
people cannot be hypnotized, and 
hypnosis can be time-consuming as 
well as requiring special skill and 


care. 
CHILDREN’S MIGRAINE 


Aspirin in sizable doses is probably 
the best 
headache in children, conclude two 


drug to relieve migraine 
physicians after a six-vear study of 92 
Children this 


severe form of headache more than 


children suffer from 
is suspected, write Drs. Edmund C 
Burke and Gustavus A. Peters of the 
Mavo Clinic and Mayo Foundation in 
the A.M.A. Journal of Diseases of 
Children. Tension, anxiety and other 
emotional factors are apparently the 
most frequent causes of attacks. Boys 
suffer from migraine more than girls. 
In adult life, women are victims more 


often than men. 


BACHELORS’ PHOBIAS 


Unconscious phobias about mar- 
riage are one reason why many 
people remain single, says Dr. Jacob 
H. Friedman of New York. They de- 
lude themselves with irrelevant rea 


sons for not marrving. Common rea 
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sons among men are that marriage 
means too much responsibility or loss 
of freedom; that they had once been 
deceived by a woman; a belief that 
women are untrustworthy or too de- 
manding; and setting standards too 
high in seeking a wife. Common rea- 


sons listed by women include fear of 
pregnancy or inheritance by children 
of mental illnesses; attachment to a 
parent; fear of infidelity by a future 
husband: guilt over childhood sexual 
activities: having been jilted; and de- 
sire for a wealthy With 
psychotherapy to help them under- 
stand the real cause of their conflict, 


husband. 


many can solve their problems and 
marry happily, writes Dr. Friedman 
in the Journal of the Hillside Hospital, 
Glen Oaks, N. Y. He is director of 
neuropsychiatric service at Fordham 
Hospital and heads the mental hy- 
giene clinic at Lebanon Hospital. 


METALLIC TASTE 


Emotional problems are usually 
the 
mouth, writes a consultant in the 
A.M.A. Journal. Sedatives or tran- 
quilizers often aid in overcoming the 
trouble. The 
frequently due to infection in either 


cause of metallic taste in the 


metallic taste also is 


the nasopharynx or decayed teeth. 
On rare occasions allergy to food or 
tobacco, or the presence of adjacent 
silver and gold fillings, have been 
blamed. 


ALLERGY TEST 


Your skin can be tested for allergy 
to at least ten materials at a time 
with a new technique developed by 
Dr. Raymond A. Osbourn, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Dr. Thomas W. Tus- 
ing, Vienna, Va. They use a long 
piece of elastic bandage that is cut 


into strips at one end. Squares of 
gauze containing materials you might 
be allergic to are then sewn to the 
intact strips, making a checkerboard 
then the 
wrapped around the arm and held 
firmly in place. After a while it’s re- 


appearance; bandage is 


moved and a simple examination 
shows whether any of the ten to 
12 materials caused a reaction, they 
write in the A.M.A. Archives of Der- 
matology. 


MEASLES VACCINE? 


at Yale 
have succeeded in growing measles 


Researchers University 
virus in human cancer cells in test 
tubes. During the process, the virus 
changed and lost its ability to cause 
measles. This discovery could open 
the way to producing a_ beneficial 
measles vaccine for people. The ex- 
periments were made by Drs. Francis 
L. Black, Magdalena Reissig and 
Joseph L. Melnick, with support from 
the American Cancer Society and 
National Institutes of Health. 


DRUGS AND GLAUCOMA 


Tranquilizing drugs being 


tested as an aid to treat and prevent 


are 


blindness from glaucoma—increased 
pressure in the eyeball. The drugs 
show promise because emotions can 
have a profound effect on intraocular 
pressure, says Dr. Irving Leopold, 
University of Pennsylvania ophthal- 
mologist. 

Basic glaucoma treatment is still 
miotics, the eyedrops which relieve 
the tension and pressure from accu- 
mulation of fluid in the eyeball, he 
told the New York Society of Clinical 
Ophthalmology and National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 


EPIDEMIC STOPPER 


Studies of a few towns indicate 
that dangerous epidemics of strep 
sore throats and scarlet fever among 
school children can be stamped out 
by giving all the children penicillin 
early for protection. This winter a 
state-wide program is being carried 
out in New York to learn more facts. 
If the early promise is fulfilled, 
school-wide use of penicillin may be- 
come a public health tool, says State 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


Health Commissioner Herman F. 
Hilleboe. Strep infections are often 
the forerunner of crippling or lethal 


rheumatic fever. 
METAL HIP JOINT 


Dogs get hit and crippled by auto- 
mobiles. So Col. Harry A. Gorman, 
Air Force veterinarian, developed a 
ball-and-socket hip joint made of a 
cobalt that 
worked successfully on 53 dogs. He 


chromium and alloy 
reported the technique in examina- 
Ohio State 
University. Sitting on the examining 
board, Dr. Judson D. Wilson, a Co- 


lumbus, Ohio, surgeon, became inter- 


tions for a degree at 


ested and plans to test the technique 


for human beings crippled by 
crushed, arthritic or deformed hip 


joints. 
DIAPER RASH 


Commercially laundered diapers 
are less likely to cause diaper rash 
than those washed at home, reports 
a study in Archives of Pediatrics. The 
method used in laundries removes 
organisms and left-over amounts of 
detergents, but retains an antiseptic 
used in the final rinse. 


y ™ _— 


MENTAL ILL HEALTH 


Every one of us at some time suf- 
fers from mental illness, declares Dr. 
William C. Menninger of Topeka, 
Kan. While one person in every ten 
or 16 has serious mental illness, the 
rest of us run into incapacitating 
everyday emotional disturbances. 
“When we take these into account, 
the toll of mental ill health must be 
reckoned as one in one. For there 
isn’t a person who does not fre- 
quently experience a mental or emo- 
tional disturbance severe enough to 
disrupt his functioning as a well- 
adjusted, happy and efficiently per- 
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forming individual,” he told the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health. 

“Mental health is the neglected 
health problem of our nation,” Dr. 
Menninger said. Remedial steps in- 
clude better staffing of mental hospi- 
tals, more community mental health 
clinics and psychiatric guidance pro- 
grams in schools. 


THOUGHTS ON OLD AGE 


Far too many older people are 
literally being talked into defeat and 
decrepitude by a younger generation 
that knows very little about old age 
and aging, declares Hugh Cabot, so- 
ciologist and executive director of 
Age Center of New England, Inc. Re- 
cent research and studies show that 
“most of our thinking about old. age 
must be scrapped.” 

Cabot cited one study which stated 
that if men and women over 50 are 
cranky, they usually were cranky 
when they were in their twenties and 
thirties. “The same goes for mental 
sluggishness,” he said, unless _ it’s 
caused by disease. “Many teen-agers 
show sluggish thinking if their en- 
vironment bores them. This would be 
laid to ‘old age’ if they were 40 years 
older. 

“Actual vigor appears to be a mat- 
ter of individual constitution, desires 
and environment rather than a mat- 
ter of age,” Cabot added. 


REDUCING SAFELY 


Is there any drug which will take 
off weight without your having to go 
on a diet? A consultant writing in the 
A.M.A. Journal replies: “No known 
drug or compound may safely be 
taken without medical advice to 
cause loss of weight. The word ‘safe- 
ly’ deserves emphasis, since some 
drugs, which have succeeded in tak- 
ing off pounds, have had the disad- 
vantage of making some people blind 
and killing others. 

“Various ‘diets’ have been sug- 
gested for obesity. There is no evi- 
dence that any ‘diet’ or any other 
treatment avoids the basic laws of 
energy exchange. In other words, all 
fat comes from food, and the only 
way an obese individual can lose 
weight is by eating less and exer- 
cising more.” 
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SAFETY and 


FIRST AID 


by CARL J. POTTHOFF, M. D 





EYE INJURIES 


A sour one million Americans are blind in one eye, about 260,000 
are blind in both eyes and about 340,000 have vision that is only 
barely useful. A clue to the cost of blindness may be inferred from 
California statistics. That state probably has about 25,000 blind 
people, about half of them dependent upon welfare, at an annual 
cost in aid payments of almost $13 million. Among the leading causes 
of blindness are glaucoma, cataract, infectious disease and accidents. 
Early adequate medical treatment would prevent much disability. 

A study in 1936 indicated that about one fifth of the cases of bi- 
lateral blindness and more than one half the cases of uniocular blind- 
ness were due to accidents. Although later studies give lower figures, 
it is certain that accidents are an important cause of vision loss. The 
injuries include those from foreign bodies, bruises, perforations, burns 
and radiation injuries such as from excessive ultraviolet light. 


A\t this season of the year, when many outdoor activities are being 


resumed, we often undertake work or recreation that brings some 
danger to sight. Among these activities are raking leaves, working 
in brush, hiking among overhanging twigs, shooting BB guns, chopping 
wood and handling chemicals and power tools. The commonest injury 
is a foreign body in the eye; this injury increases in windy March. 

One danger to vision that may be overlooked is that of looking 
at strong light. Occasionally people suffer permanent loss of vision 
when using the naked eye to look at an eclipse. Snow blindness is 
due largely to ultraviolet light. The hazard is somewhat greater in 
higher altitudes, because light contains a larger portion of ultraviolet 
rays there than at lower altitudes. The light is reflected from the snow, 
and the eyes are likely to receive less protection from the lids than 
when more of the light is coming from above. 


What to do 


S OMETIMES a speck in the eye can be readily removed. Evert the 


lower lid; if the speck can be seen on the lid or the cornea, touch 
it with a@ corner of clean cloth to catch the speck. If the speck is not 
seen, grasp the upper lid and draw it gently over the corner in the 
hope that the speck will adhere farther down where it can be seen. 
Do not rub the eye, and do not attempt to remove a speck that 
seems to be imbedded in the cornea. Occasionally a speck can be 
removed if the eye is irrigated cautiously. In any case, do nothing 
that might cause injury. Lack of proper early medical help with foreign 
bodies in the eye causes more trouble than is generally recognized. 
The use of goggles when exposed to hazard should be considered. 
Ordinary goggles give protection against most foreign bodies, but 
specially designed safety goggles are much preferable if there is 
danger of flying objects of metal or wood that may break the glass. 




















1 (left). Mature human ovum. 2 (above). The moment of fertilization. 
Many sperm in contact. Photo by phase contrast microscope at 100X. 


Discoveries on the Trail 





3. Ovum with spermatozoa about and within its outer 4. Innumerable sperm butting against the zona. They 
layer, zona pellucida. Photos are by Dr. L. B. Shettles. can turn ovum as fast as 4 rpm and up to 30 hours 
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Since 1944 we've upset a few past theories 


and found some fascinating lore. 


Nor long ago a New York research man peered with 
fascination through his microscope. Stirring drama was 
under way. On the microscope’s glass slide he had placed 
an egg cell flushed from a Fallopian tube of a woman 
undergoing surgery. To this Dr. Landrum B. Shettles, 
of Columbia University’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, added a drop of male sperm. 
As he watched, a tiny sperm managed to wriggle its 
way into the relatively enormous egg. The unfolding 
drama represented the beginning of life; the first halting 
steps toward creation of a new human being. As egg 
and sperm blended into a completed cell an intricate 
series of events got into motion. The globular egg nar- 
rowed to assume an hourglass shape. Then it pulled 
apart to make two cells. Life! In time, the two cells split 6. Growth begins as the cell divides in two. The dif- 
to make four; the four to make eight. The process con- ference in size is mainly a trick of the microscope. 
tinued until there were 32 cells—a feeble start toward 
the trillions of cells which compose the newborn baby. 


But a start, just the same. Shettles had followed the 
initial steps toward life further than any man before 7. Eight cells, 50 hours after fertilization. 


him. The two-cell stage occurred at 30 hours. 


Says Dr. George W. Corner, great embryologist for- 
merly with the Carnegie Institution, now with Rocke- 
feller Institute: 

“The fertilization of an egg by a male sperm is one of 
the greatest wonders of nature. If this were a rare event, 
or if it occurred only in some distant land, our museums 
and universities would organize expeditions to witness 
it, and newspapers would record its outcome with en- 
thusiasm. (Continued on page 42) 


of LIFE’S BEGINNING 


by J. D. RATCLIFF 


5. Entire sperm inside egg (1000X). Several can enter 8. Now, at the end of the third day, there are 32 cells 
but one reaches nucleus and completes fertilization. in the cluster—but there are trillions in a newborn, 
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We now know that deadly infection 
breaks through because one of the 


blood’s main defenses is down. 


by WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 


ALMOST everyone has heard of instances, chiefly in 


young children, in which a seemingly trivial disorder, 


such as a mild cold, broke into a raging infection that 
ended in death within a few hours. 

Physicians have been baffled by such events, in which 
they can find no way to stem a lightninglike, relentless 
decline. Too often such progress is so rapid that there 
is not even time for emergency measures such as massive 
doses of antibiotic or sulfa drugs, oxygen inhalation, 
transfusion or other supportive treatments. 

Even upon examination after death the secret of how 
life was snuffed out so abruptly usually is not clearly 
revealed. All the pathologist finds is evidence that hordes 
of germs have swarmed within the body, literally flood- 
ing the tissues like a river that has overflowed its banks. 
Resistance to their entry has been as negligible as sugar 
instead of sandbags for a dike. 

But new work recently reported by medical clinicians 
and laboratory scientists is believed to be at least a 
partial answer to this dilemma of death without explana- 
tion. The center of the problem is gamma globulin, the 
protein fraction of the blood serum that provides pro- 
tection against disease because it carries special anti- 
bodies. Gamma globulin became well known through 
its emergency use for temporary protection against 
poliomyelitis. It is given widely to lessen the severity of 
measles, and sometimes other diseases. 

Used in this way, gamma globulin provides what is 
known as passive immunity. Once the average person 
has had measles or a mild, unrecognized attack of polio 
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he will carry in his serum gamma globulin special anti- 
bodies against such conditions. That is why measles and 
many other diseases occur only once in most people. 
When gamma globulin is extracted from pools of do- 
nated blood, it can be set aside for use in concentrated 
form when needed. Of course, whenever a whole blood 
transfusion is given, a certain amount of gamma globulin 
is provided. 

An important difference between donated gamma 
globulin and the sort most of us make for ourselves is 
that the “homemade” form provides virtual permanent 
immunity, but the passive immunity given by the other 
usually lasts no more than a few weeks to a couple of 
months. 

Imagine what difficulties we would be in if our bodies 
did not produce any gamma globulin. Unable to build 
up natural resistance to any disease, we would be facing 
the constant threat of serious infection by all of the 
countless germs about us—even within our bodies—at 
all times. 

Incredible as it sounds this is exactly the situation 
that has been found to exist. Studies reported by physi- 
cians tell of gruesome case histories of infants or young 
children suffering from a series of infections, with death 
usually resulting even 
Through special studies of the blood, physicians demon- 


with antibiotic treatment. 
strated a complete absence of gamma globulin in such 
cases. 

It is now conjectured that this body deficiency—known 
technically as agammaglobulinemia—may well have 
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existed down through the ages, never having been de- 
tected before because no satisfactory test for its presence 
has been available until recently. Also, in earlier times all 
such victims had no chance of being saved from initial 
infections through very early use of antibiotic or sulfa 
drugs, and hence these people were not available for 
clinical study. 

Agammaglobulinemia (the a means without) has 
been identified as a hereditary failure of special plasma 
cells of the bone marrow that ordinarily produce this 
blood fraction. Because it is a recessive trait there is 
fortunately little likelihood of its ever becoming a 
common characteristic. 

As in many hereditary disorders, why the plasma cells 
should shirk their duty is not yet entirely clear. One 
suggestion is that their inertia is the result of a bio- 
chemical malformation. This means that one of the nor- 
mal chemical processes of the body—there are literally 
thousands—is out of order just enough to cause a short- 
age in some special enzyme. In turn, this is traced back 
to loss of the gene responsible for formation of gamma 
globulin. Such a loss can occur as a result of the changes 
that go on constantly in human germ cells, described 
by the term mutation. 

An interesting and encouraging bit of evidence un- 
covered by scientists is that, in some instances, there 
may be partial rather than absolute lack of gamma 
globulin in the blood serum. One case cited in this con- 
nection is that of an eight-year-old boy who had 18 
severe bouts of infection with eight different strains of 
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germs causing pneumonia, five attacks of middle ear 
infection and mumps three times. 

Since one attack of mumps usually produces perma- 
nent immunity, suspicion was directed toward the pa- 
tient’s natural defenses, and studies revealed that he 
had almost no gamma globulin. It was found possible to 
protect him against the development of new infections 
by giving him injections of gamma globulin at regular 
intervals. 

Similar reports continue to be published. Although 
adequate protection apparently cannot always be pro- 
vided through periodic injections of gamma globulin, 
it happens often enough to warrant consideration when 
a deficiency of this protective factor has been diagnosed. 

One might think agammaglobulinemia would be im- 
possible in an adult, at least until children now under 
treatment for it have grown. But it has been described 
in a woman of 39, who had frequent colds since early 
childhood and a chronic cough since she was 17. At 
23, she had a serious hip abscess. About ten years later, 
she began to have a series of infections including re- 
peated middle ear disease, pneumonia several times, 
chronic throat infection and finally meningitis. Agam- 
maglobulinemia was diagnosed, and regular treatment 
with gamma globulin ended her difficulties. 

Armed with this new knowledge, physicians may now 
find it possible to avert a tragic ending in at least some 
patients who once would have died with horrifying 
suddenness. This cannot be suggested with absolute 
certainty, for two reasons. In some such deaths, the cause 
may be a condition to which most of the population is 
rarely exposed, and therefore pooled gamma globulin 
will contain no antibodies to fight it. And even when 
proper antibodies are provided, the time element will 
be a decisive factor. If overwhelming infection has al- 
ready spread to vital centers, conquest of it by antibodies 
may be too late. 

If accumulating evidence shows that agammaglobulin- 
emia may be more prevalent than is now believed, it is 
possible that routine testing of infants to determine the 
gamma globulin content of their blood might be insti- 
tuted. Since it is still identified as a rare condition, such 
a test should not be taken unless a specific inheritance 
factor is suspected. 

Present information suggests there is little likelihood 
that this unusual blood deficiency will ever become a 
widespread problem. Physicians have already expressed 
that viewpoint and have warned against premature and 
possibly incorrect diagnosis of the condition based simply 
on apparent marked susceptibility to infection. 

So, if you are one of those who seem to catch cold 
after cold, or your Aunt Susie is constantly under the 
weather with this or that illness, there is little justifica 
ion for deciding it is due to agammaglobulinemia. Cer- 
tainly, it is a circumstance for your doctor to evaluate 
carefully. 

For those patients who have a deficiency or absence 
of gamma globulin, these new developments are of tre 


mendous importance. Medical science can mark another 


step forward; numerous previously confusing situations 


will be clarified, and more lives will be saved. 








Varied recipes to bring out flavor and 
preserve nutrients make vegetables a bright 


part of the daily menu. 


by IDA BAILEY ALLEN 


In Louisiana, as in France, the word maigre often ap- 
pears in Lenten menus featuring vegetables, especially 
in connection with vegetable soups. If you look up the 
word in a French dictionary, you will find several mean- 
ings including “lean, scanty or thin,” and “meatless.” 

Whether vegetable soups or dishes do seem poor, 
scanty or thin, or are instead taste-teasing and nutri- 
tious, depends on several factors over which you have 
some control—the quality of the vegetables, the use of 
flavor- and nutrition-saving cooking methods, imagina- 
tive seasoning and attractive presentation. Vegetable 
dishes assume an even more prominent place in the 
Lenten diet, and so it is doubly important to learn to 
make the most of them. 

How many of the fresh vegetables found in modern 
markets do you know and use? Or are you one of the 
unimaginative buyers who chooses the same five or six 
fresh vegetables over and over again—and then always 
cooks them in the same monotonous way, at the same 
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wondering why the family “doesn't like vege- 
that her hus- 


time 
tables”? One worried homemaker told m« 
band’s taste for fresh vegetables was improving—at least 
he ate six peas for dinner! When she discarded her old- 
fashioned cooking methods in favor of the modern 
methods that conserve flavor and nutrients, he not only 
enjoyed vegetables but began to gain weight and finally 
succeeded in getting off cathartics. 

Americans spend over $132 million a year on laxatives. 
It certainly makes sense to suggest that some of us 
probably need more intelligently cooked vegetables, 
and that many can eat more raw vegetables in tossed 
salads and vegetable nibblers without irritating the in- 
testinal tract. 

Because of their high mineral and vitamin content, 
vegetables have a very important place in the daily diet. 
One medium potato, for example, provides about one 
tenth of the daily iron requirement and _ substantial 
amounts of vitamin A and thiamin. Sweet potatoes and 
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carrots are especially noted for their vitamin A value, 
while green leafy vegetables are rich sources of caro- 
tene, calcium, iron, vitamin C and riboflavin. 

To find out what vegetables are available, visit any 
supermarket or large food store and really inspect the 
vegetable displays. The year round you will see an array 
of vegetables formerly produced only at special seasons 
in the United States, as well as some from foreign coun- 
tries. Get acquainted with all of them—and there are 
dozens of different ones. They will prove not only taste- 
treats but satisfying, healthful foods to enjoy the year 
round. 

Last fall I spent six weeks touring the vegetable- 
growing areas of the entire Pacific coast, one of the 
great vegetable-producing areas of this country. I 
watched the harvesting of vegetables grown from pedi- 
greed seed, the thorough washing and packing by auto- 
mation, the shipments in refrigerated cars to all parts of 
the country. Such vegetables are safeguarded and pro- 
tected from seed to supermarket. 

Then I visited some of the classes for the care and 
protection of fresh produce made possible by joint ef- 
forts of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association. 
Here supermarket employees are taught the proper care 
of fruits and vegetables to conserve freshness and create 
attractive counter displays. 


United Fresh Fruit and Vegetabie Assn 


When today’s homemaker shops at the supermarket 
or vegetable market, she finds little need for handling 
and scrutinizing the vegetables she intends to purchase 
They 


packaged in polyethylene bags to conserve freshness 


are usually crisp and fresh, with many sold pre 


while letting you see them 

At home vegetables need kind treatment. Except for 
white potatoes and onions, store them in the hydrator in 
the refrigerator. Or slip them into polyethylene bags 
that have holes punched in them to let the vegetables 
“breathe.” Cook fresh vegetables as soon as possible 
after buying to avoid flavor change and some vitamin 


loss 


In vegetable preparation and cookery, there are sev 


eral rules which should always be foilowed to conserve 
both flavor and nutrients. Don’t peel vegetables in ad 
From refrigerator to 


Prepare vegetables just bef 


vance or soak them in cold water 
pot is a good slogan re 
cooking; the longer they stand in water or are expos 
to the air peeled, the greater is the loss of vitamins 
minerals and proteins. 

Don't use a large amount of liquid in cooking vege 
tables and then drain it away, no matter what any cook- 
book may direct. Many treasured, and otherwise ade 
quate, cookbooks contain obsolete directions for cook 
ing vegetables. Instead, use as little liquid as possible 


serve 


to make sufficient steam and prevent scorching 
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vegetables in the cooking liquid or 
use it in mashing potatoes and mak- 
ing soups and gravies. Some vita- 
mins, minerals, soluble proteins and 
flavor elements may be boiled out in 
cooking and lost if the liquid is not 
saved. 

Don't oversalt or overseason veg- 
etables. With proper cooking you 
won't need to supply flavor by over- 
copious use of seasoning or rich 
sauces. 

Don’t cook vegetables uncovered, 
not even onions; in cooking, oxygen 
from the air vitiates some of the vit- 
amin C, 

Don’t add baking soda when pre- 
paring vegetables. While soda was 
recommended in grandmother's day 
to heighten the green color, we now 
know that it also heightens loss of 
vitamins, minerals and flavor. 

Don't overcook vegetables; they 
lose flavor and natural color, in ad- 
dition to valuable nutrients. Cover 
and cook quickly until they are fork- 
tender. 

To add variety and interest to your 
family’s meals, here are a number of 
different ways to prepare vegetables 
so that your family will come back 
for more. 


Pressure Cooking 


The quickest way to cook vege- 
tables is by pressure cooking. Follow 


directions supplied by the manufac- 
turer and time the cooking exactly. 
The type of vegetable and the meth- 


od of preparation determine the 
length of cooking time. Obviously, 
shredded green beans cook quicker 
than whole green beans, diced car- 
rots quicker than whole carrots, small 
carrots quicker than large ones. 

In general, small-diced, shredded 
or julienned vegetables cooked at a 
pressure of 15 pounds are fork-tender 
in one to two minutes; green peas 
and small sections of cauliflower take 
one minute; spinach and _ other 
greens, two minutes. Root vegetables 
such as parsnips, turnips, beets, sal- 
sify, celeriac and carrots, when cut 
in one-inch cubes; whole medium- 
sized carrots, parsnips and celeriac; 
rutabagas cut in one-inch slices; 
whole small beets and quartered 
whole white or sweet potatoes take 
four minutes. 

Peel the vegetable before cooking, 


place on a rack in the pressure cook- 
er and add one half cup hot water. 
Dust each pound of vegetable with 
one teaspoon salt and one fourth tea- 
spoon monosodium glutamate. Cover 
and set over a moderate heat. Begin 
counting time after the gauge on the 
cooker registers 15 pounds. Cool the 
cooker immediately and remove the 
vegetable; serve the small amount of 
resulting liquid as a sauce with the 
vegetable. 


Panned Vegetables 


This easy-do method for cooking 
all kinds of vegetables except greens 
measures water by inches. Place the 
peeled, diced, sliced, julienned or 
quartered vegetable in a saucepan, 
preferably glass for visibility. To each 
pound add one half teaspoon salt and 
fourth teaspoon 
glutamate. Pour in one inch of boil- 


one monosodium 
ing water for each pound of vege- 
table. Cover. Bring to a rapid boil 
and boil one minute. Then reduce 
the heat to a moderate boil for seven 
to 20 minutes, according to the tex- 
ture of the vegetable and the size and 
thickness of the pieces. 

Because flavor is retained when 
vegetables are panned, less salt, but- 
ter or other seasonings will be 
needed. Add a little pepper and one 
tablespoon butter or margarine per 
pound, if desired. Serve in sauce 
dishes with the “pot liquor” sauce. 
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If you prefer to herb-season your 
panned vegetables, follow the above 
directions but use half the amount of 
salt. Add one half teaspoon seasoned 
salt, dill, rosemary, tarragon or cel- 
ery salt to the cooking water. 

Another seasoning variation is to 
cream the panned vegetables. After 
cooking, add two tablespoons heavy 
sweet or sour cream to the plain or 
herb-seasoned vegetables. Heat but 
do not boil. 

Up to five different fresh vege- 
tables may be panned together if 
they are cut or diced to allow the 
same cooking time for all of them. 

Five-vegetable combination. 
Shredded green beans, thin-sliced 
carrot rounds, green peas, corn ker- 
nels and thin-sliced celery make a 
tasty dish. Cook seven to ten minutes 
as for panned vegetables. 

Fresh 
tion. Use equal parts cut green beans, 


bean-mushroom combina- 
baby limas and quartered or sliced 
fresh mushrooms. Pan-cook plain, 
with bouillon cubes or herb-salt. 

Green pea-scallion combination. 
Pan-cook fresh green peas with six 
small scallion bulbs and one fourth 
teaspoon mint flakes to the pound. 
Garnish with pimento squares. 

Cauliflower-carrot combination. 
Combine equal amounts of small 
caulifleurettes and thin carrot rounds. 
Plain pan-cook or use equal parts 
water and tomato juice. 


“I’m beginning to worry,.Mom; all the gifts from Ralph's family are for 


the kitchen. ... 
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To prepare spinach or other greens 
for panning, wash in cold water; 
then rinse in tepid water to flush off 
sand or dirt. Cook as directed for 
panned vegetables, allowing seven 
to 15 minutes. 

Savory panned spinach or other 
greens. For each pound of greens, 
add one fourth teaspoon sugar or one 
teaspoon chopped onion and one 
fourth cup minced celery or celery 
tops to one half tablespoon melted 
butter or heated olive oil. Sauté 30 
seconds. Add the greens and com- 


plete as for panned greens. 
Seven minute savory cabbage. Fol- 


low the preceding directions, using 
fine-shredded cabbage, washed but 
not dried. Serve with sour cream 
sauce and stir in a few sliced pimen- 


to-stuffed olives. 
Bunch-Cooked Vegetables 


Wash and break off tough ends of 
asparagus and broccoli. Slash broc- 
coli twice halfway up the stalks for 
quicker cooking. Use large whole 
green beans, cutting off the ends. 

Tie the vegetables with string in 
bunches containing enough for each 
person. Stand up in the bottom of a 
double boiler. Pour in boiling water 
to a depth of one inch. The tender 
tops will cook by steam. Add one 
teaspoon salt and one half teaspoon 
monosodium glutamate for each 
pound. Cover with the inverted top 
part of the double boiler. Boil 15 to 
20 minutes, or until fork-tender; un- 
tie on thin slices of buttered toast 
moistened with the remaining vege- 
table liquid. Season with melted but- 
ter, lemon wedges or a sweet or sour 
cream sauce made with the remain- 
ing liquid. 


Seasoning Panned Vegetables 


Try seasoning plain panned vege- 
tables to contrast with or highlight a 
main dish which has no special 
marked flavor. For instance: 

Sweet-tasting vegetables, such as 
cabbage, rutabaga, beets or carrots— 
add a little lemon or lime juice, pre- 
pared horseradish or minced pickle 
relish. Or sauté a few caraway or 
crushed cardamon seeds in the but- 
ter or margarine used for seasoning. 

Parsnips—add a bayleaf to the 
cooking water. 

Beets or carrots—cook with two or 


three whole cloves, or stir in two or 
three tablespoons minced fresh mint, 
dill or chives just before serving. 

Asparagus—add a few grains nut- 
meg to melted butter or margarine. 

Green peas, green or wax beans— 
add dried or fresh rosemary when 
cooking, one fourth teaspoon to the 
pound. 

Sweet corn—however cooked, sea- 
son with plenty of salt, pepper and 
melted butter. 

Curry may be used to season any 
vegetable. Before adding, be sure to 
sauté the curry powder in a little 
butter or margarine to release the 


flavor oils. 
Sauces and Garnishes 


The plainest vegetables will look 
appetizing if carefully arranged for 
color contrast on a plate that makes 
an interesting background. Add a 
touch of color with a red radish, 
strips of pimento, stuffed olives, nut- 
meats, crisp green parsley or water 
cress, lemon or tomato wedges. Or 
garnish with a sauce. 

Only one sauce should be used in 
a main course, so if the entrée is 
sauced, serve the vegetable plain but 
well-seasoned. When a sauce is to 
be used, make it decorative as well 
as delicious. For example, serve egg 
flaky 


cooked potatoes; mayonnaise-cream 


cream sauce spooned over 
sauce ribboned over the middle of 
individual bunches of asparagus or 
broccoli with a dot of pimento, or 
golden cheddar sauce atop cooked 
sections of cauliflower-cn-toast and 
garnished with paprika or crisp fried 
onions, 

Thin sauces such as black butter 
(the French buerre noir) look and 
taste best with cooked vegetables. 

Black butter. Melt three table- 
spoons butter; brown slightly but do 
not burn. Stir in one tablespoon mild 
vinegar, one fourth teaspoon salt and 
a few grains pepper. For garlic flavor, 
heat a peeled section of garlic with 
the butter, then remove garlic at 
once. 

Sauce Meuniére. Melt and slightly 
brown one fourth cup butter or mar- 
garine. Add one half tablespoon 
minced parsley, one tablespoon fresh 
lemon juice, one fourth teaspoon salt 
and one sixteenth teaspoon pepper. 

Sauce Amandine. Prepare Sauce 
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Meuniére as directed and add three 
tablespoons oven-browned blanched 
almonds. 

Sauce Peanutine. Follow directions 
for Sauce Amandine, but instead of 
almonds use crisp halved or coarse- 
chopped roasted peanuts. 

White wine-butter This 


scauce is especially for sweet-tasting 


sauce, 


vegetables, including mushrooms 
Melt two tablespoons butter. Stir in 
three tablespoons dry white wine and 
bring to a boil. Simmer a few sec- 
onds. Use very hot. 

Sauce Vinaigrette. Combine one 
tablespoon minced parsley, one half 
tablespoon minced chives or scal 
lions, one tablespoon not-sweet pic- 
kle relish, two tablespoons minced 
green peppers or red radishes, two 
thirds teaspoon salt, one eighth tea- 
spoon pepper, one and one half table- 
spoons mild cider vinegar and three 
tablespoons olive or other salad oil. 
Beat with a fork until blended. 

Use 


gus, broccoli-rabe, whole green 


Cream sauces. with aspara- 

beans-in-bunches, flaky potatoes, 

baked tomatoes or cauliflower. 
Mayonnaise-cream sauce. To one 


and half 


white sauce (made by a standard rec- 


one cups medium-thick 
ipe) add one half cup thick mayon- 
naise, two drops Tabasco, one fourth 
teaspoon mustard and one half table- 
spoon lemon juice. 

Dill egg sauce. Prepare one and 
one half cups medium white sauce 
or make mayonnaise-cream sauce 
Add two fine-chopped hard-cooked 
fine- 
minced fresh dill or minced parsley 

Cheddar cheese sauce. If time is 


eggs and two _ tablespoons 


at a minimum, use the prepared 
cheese sauce that comes in jars. Oth- 
erwise combine one half cup chopped 
or grated aged or processed sharp 
fourth 
spoon powdered mustard, one third 


American cheese, one tea- 
teaspoon salt, one eighth teaspoon 
pepper, one fourth teaspoon paprika 
Mix 


thoroughly. Gradually stir in one and 


and three tablespoons flour. 


one half cups homogenized milk, or 
use liquid drained from panning 
vegetables plus enough milk to make 
one and one half cups of liquid. 
Hot vegetable salad. For a change, 
top any pan-cooked vegetable, eithe: 
one kind or a mixture, with not-sweet 
(Continued on page 50) 








MANY people hear more or less constant noises in the 
head. These noises, known as tinnitus, from the Latin 
for “tinkling,” arise from a variety of causes that produce 
abnormal stimulation of the hearing apparatus. 

Head noises are often more unpleasant than real 
sounds in the environment, no matter how disagreeable 
the latter may be. We can usually get away from an out- 
side noise, but we can't get away from what is inside our 
head. Deaf people have the highest incidence of abnor- 
mal head noises, but tinnitus also occurs in those with 
intact hearing, interfering with hearing acuteness. 

Head noises may start without warning, or their de- 
velopment may be gradual. The sounds vary in intensity 
and quality. They may be soft and purring or a faint 
tinkling like a small bell; again, they may be quite loud. 
Some may be constant, some intermittent. Almost any 
sound—buzzing, rumbling, grinding, a metallic resound- 
ing or the sound of sawing wood—may be simulated. 
Sometimes the noises resemble escaping steam in a train- 
shed, a pistol shot or the roar of Niagara. Some people 
have tinnitus only when falling asleep; others hear it in 
the early stages of anesthesia. The noises may be in one 
ear or in both. Often they are rhythmical. corresponding 
to the heart beat, but not necessarily so. To some people 
the sounds resemble words or even songs and may occa- 
sionally be transformed by the imagination into actual 
auditory hallucinations. The nature of tinnitus is very 
individual, differing greatly from case to case. 

There are as many causes of head noises as there are 
types. The causes of tinnitus make up an extremely com- 
plex affair for which there is no single explanation. What 
causes tinnitus in one patient may have no influence in 
another. But doctors who have studied the problem 
know a great deal about this difficult and troublesome 
condition, and they are constantly learning more. No one 
with head noises should follow the advice to “grin and 
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j 
counted 


ings that cannot be « 


bear it.” Under no circumstances should the patient des- 
pair, no matter how troublesome the noises may be. 

We hear in the inner ear, that part within the skull. 
Noise is normally heard only when sound waves of 
some intensity in the air strike the ear drum, causing 
this thin membrane to vibrate. The vibrations are trans- 
mitted by three small interlocking bones to the receptor 
organ, a complex combination of delicate nerve filaments 
and fluid reservoirs. From the receptors impulses pass 
along the hearing nerves to the parts of the brain that 
control the consciousness of sound. In brief, this is the 
mechanism of normal hearing. 

We are aware of abnormal head noises when some- 
thing other than external sound starts the chain of events 
that enable us to hear. This may happen when some- 
thing blocks the external ear canal. Most often, this is an 
accumulation of wax that is normally secreted by glands 
in the canal wall. A lump of wax may become hardened 
and press against the drum, causing abnormal sound. 
Foreign substances may enter the ear canal accidentally, 
or sometimes in children, be put into the ear. 

Middle ear infection, otitis media, may cause head 
noises, though it does not always do so. Abnormal con- 
ditions within the Eustachian tube, the passage from 
the middle ear to the throat that equalizes pressure be- 
tween the two sides of the drum, is a cause of tinnitus. 

Air in the middle ear aids the action of the small trans- 
mitting bones and any interference with their activity 
may produce the sensation of abnormal noise. If passage 
of air in the Eustachian tube, which connects the middle 
ear with the throat, is blocked by something in the nose, 
it can be opened up by removal of the nasal obstruc- 
tion. 

Normal ventilation of the middle ear can usually be 
restored by the physician passing the tip of a small metal 
catheter into the opening of the passage in the throat, 
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and blowing air through it by means of a small rubber 
bulb, always taking the utmost care to do this slowly 
and carefully, so the right degree of pressure inside the 
ear cavity is maintained. 

The causes we have discussed produce head noises by 
abnormal stimulation of the parts in hearing. Other 
causes are unrelated to the hearing parts. These include 
many factors which produce symptoms in some persons, 
but not in others. One of these is arteriosclerosis that 
frequently accompanies high blood pressure either as 
cause or effect. Just as water flowing through a hose 
produces noise, so blood flowing through hardened arter- 
ies under pressure does the same. The inner ear reacts 
to the increased amplitude of the wave from the heart 
beat, and noise is heard. While many people at some 
time have a degree of thickening of their artery walls, 
comparatively few hear head noises, but the conditions 
are related nevertheless. 

Head noises may occur in otosclerosis, a degenerative 
disease of the ear in which heredity is a common factor 
Tinnitus may follow explosions or other loud noises, but 
this is usually temporary. More permanent symptoms 
may follow when the patient is constantly exposed to 
loud, sharp noises, as in the case of the riveter or others 
doing metal work. Whenever there is any kind of hear- 
ing disturbance, under these circumstances, it should 
be reported to the authorities where the work is being 
carried on. Most large industries have a physician for 


such emergencies for their workers, but if there is no 
such provision the family doctor should be promptly 
visited. One person may be affected by conditions that 
will not be harmful to another. This may be due to a 
special sensitiveness of the hearing apparatus, or to an 
existing defect. 

There are unusual instances where head noises have 
followed skull injury, as in the case where bone frag- 
ments were so displaced that a sharp, bony spicule pro 
jected into a blood channel. obstructing the flow and 
causing an eddy in the stream that made a low, droning 
note. This condition was cured by surgery 

Various drugs such as quinine, aspirin, morphine, al 
cohol, tobacco and many others may have a selective 
action on the ear and may cause tinnitus, Streptomycin 
frequently used in infections, can cause serious disturb 
ance in the ears, unless the dosage is carefully controlled 
Otherwise, the delicate parts of the internal ear may be 
entirely destroyed with consequent total deafness. 

The use of quinine and aspirin may not always be 
followed by extreme effects, but it is not possible to 
predict what may happen since no two persons are af 
fected the same by any medication. The safe way of 
avoiding harmful effects is to ask the advice of your doc 
tor, who will tell you what he has learned from his own 
experience and that of other physicians. This course 
should be followed as a general rule, since self-medi- 


cation. made easy through Continued on page 42 
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Concerned by the lag in the national polio 
vaccination program, the American Medical 
Association has taken the initiative in a drive 
to marshal all the forces of American medicine 
behind it, with your physician and his state 
and local medical society on the firing line. 
Leaders of the A.M.A., American Academy 
of Pediatrics, American Academy of General 
Practice, U.S. Public Health Service and 
Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers got together in the first week of 1957 
to start the drive. They agreed that the Salk 
vaccine is safe and effective; that everyone 
should be encouraged to have it, especially 


those under 40, and that physicians should 


go all out to see that as many people as pos- 


sible get the first shot by the beginning of 
this month. 


One city’s convincing experience 
. 7 Qa ; | 
underlines the need for everyone under 
50 to have at least two Salk “shots 


before polio gets a start in 1957. 


“EVERY person in the United States should heed the 
magnificent example of Chicago,” says Basil O'Connor 
of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, “and 
if everyone has at least two polio shots before summer, 
we'll have the disease on the run.” 

But in Chicago last year it was a fearful, threatening 
race. Over the nation the incidence of polio was less 
than it had been in any year since 1947, but the Chicago 
experience was the city’s worst since 1952. 

There is a huge map of the city in the office of Dr. 
Herman N. Bundesen, president of the Chicago Board 
of Health. Throughout the year by a detailed series of 
varicolored pins and tacks it is kept up to the minute 
to spot where infantile paralysis strikes. Lights flash con- 
tinuously—white when there have been no cases in the 
last 24 hours, amber with two to five and red with six 
or more. 
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Last June 21 the light went amber. Eight days later it 
flashed red. Polio was sweeping into the nation’s second 
city weeks earlier than usual and if the anticipated pat 
tern of incidence were followed Chicago would be in 
the grip of the worst polio epidemic in its history before 
the end of August. 

Dr. Bundesen, a nationally known epidemiologist and 
for 34 years the city’s health commissioner, called for 
emergency mobilization of the total facilities of the Board 
of Health. The red light galvanized activity like that of 
a five-alarm fire. 

“For all the years I had been the health officer,” Dr. 
Bundesen said, “there was little we could do when polio 
struck. True, we did the best we could. There were the 
usual platitudes about avoiding crowds, not getting over- 
tired, calling the doctor at the first signs of symptoms. 
But to tell the truth, about the only weapon we had 
against polio was prayer.” 

But in 1955 a powerful tool—the vaccine discovered 
by Dr. Jonas E. Salk—was shown to be at least 80 percent 
effective against paralytic polio. Dr. Bundesen resolved 
to use that weapon to the fullest extent, and as a result 
Chicago not only became a laboratory for the nation, but 
also made medical history now being assayed by the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 

At the beginning of the outbreak some 110,000 Chi- 
cago school children, now seven and eight years old, had 
received one Salk shot and about 95,000 had had two in 
the free program sponsored by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. On the basis of statistics, this 
group had some protection, and some of them had 
received the third inoculation from their own doctors, 
although it was not known how many. They would be 
pretty safe. 

But there were hundreds of thousands in the ages 
usually hardest hit by paralytic polio that had not re- 
ceived any protection. And now the disease was coming 
early, in greater numbers daily than in 1952—an epi- 
demic year when there were over 1200 cases of polio 
and 76 deaths. 

The health commissioner had read every word he 
could find on Salk vaccine and had directed the school 
program the year before. He was sold on it as the only 
answer at the moment. But there had been some serious 
questions about the advisability of administering it at 
the height of the polio season. Could the vaccine itself 
help trigger the disease at that time? Only the year before 
the majority of medical men advised against it 

But Dr. Salk and Dr. Hart E. Van Riper, then medical 
director of the polio foundation, and a few other experts 
felt that the risk was slight. At the June meeting of the 
American Medical Association in Chicago Capt. Robert 
S. Poos of the U.S. Navy and Dr. Neal Nathanson of the 
U.S. Public Health Service reported that the vaccine 
had been given successfully during an epidemic at Pearl 
Harbor. 

Dr. Bundesen made his decision. “I felt, and good 
medical company had the same opinion, that the risk 
was much less than if the vaccine were not given. It was 
I confess, a calculated risk—but a good one.” 

The blitz was on. First the state had to be alerted 
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to keep enough vaccine flowing into 
Chicago. Assurance came from the 
governor that supplies would be ade- 
quate, even if at the time he didn’t 
know exactly where enough money 
was coming from. Board of Health 
vacations were cancelled for 1200 
employees and about 900 were put to 
work all hours of the day and night to 
fight polio. The press and radio and 
television people were called in to 
help publicize a campaign to get into 
the homes. The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis flew in needles 
and syringes and added nurses. 

By July 12 the first of some 40 city 
clinics, some open at nights and on 
Saturdays, were opened to begin 
giving vaccine free to children five 
through 19 and to pregnant women. 

The Chicago Medical Society set 
up an emergency committee and in 
cooperation with the Chicago Hos- 
pital Council its members manned 
clinics for administration of free vac- 
cine at 61 hospitals. Doctors joined to 
fight an emergency for those unable 
to afford Salk vaccine from private 
physicians. Of course, thousands of 
doctors in private practice also were 
participating in the drive to get as 
many people vaccinated as soon as 
possible with two shots, and the third 
when it was due. 


Tue facilities to give shots were 
available, but then came a_heart- 
breaking problem. The people need- 
ing them most—those in the lower 
socioeconomic groups—were not 
coming to the clinics the way they 
should. 

This upsurge of polio had some 
peculiar twists. It hit largely in a 
slum-ridden Near West Side area of 
26 square miles and in the under- 
privileged region on the South Side. 
Many of the people in these areas did 
not read newspapers, listen to radio 
or look at television. Illiteracy, sus- 
picion and pride were pathetically 
frustrating many efforts of the Board 
of Health. 

Dr. Lewis Varzino, chief of staff 
at Mother Cabrini hospital, said, “It 
looks like we're not getting our mes- 
sage across. This is a poor region, a 
melting pot thick with slums. Many 
of the residents are illiterate, others 
can't speak English. Our only hope is 
word of mouth.” 


Word of mouth? There were hun- 
dreds of thousands of people to 
reach. Could this be done? With the 
red signal on the polio map continu- 
ing to flash its five-alarm warning, 
the people of Chicago were aroused 
in one of the most human, heart- 
warming demonstrations of commu- 
nity spirit ever witnessed in a large 
city. 


“T HEARD you need help; what can 
I do?” hundreds asked as they tele 
phoned or called at the offices of the 
city’s volunteer bureau, the agency 
that channeled the willing to the 
spots where they could most effec- 
tively help the Board of Health. Some 
served as receptionists and clerks as 
children were brought in to hospital 
health Others 
washed syringes or answered tele- 
phones to relieve the more skilled for 
other service. Youngsters stamped in- 


and board clinics. 


formation cards, oldsters wrapped 
used needles and syringes for sterili- 
zation. 

The Cook County chapter of the 
National Infantile 
Paralysis appealed to the women who 
participated in the March of Dimes. 
This time the chapter asked them to 
help prevent polio, not with funds, 
but by reaching each home with 
literature about the crucial need for 
vaccination. More than 30,000 par- 
ticipated in this drive. 

“Of course we responded. We're in 
this Mothers’ March to fight polio, 


Foundation for 








Nothing But the Truth 


His candor was savage and unqualified: 


“I’m brutally frank,” he asserted with 
pride. 


The tales of his outspoken phrases 
were endless 


Until, to be brutally frank, he was 
friendless. 


Harry Lazarus 








and this is one way to do it,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Roy Cohn, mother of 
two. “My husband’s cousin and two 
close friends died from polio. I’m do- 
ing everything I can.” 

“It could have been one of my 
children,” said Mrs. H. Wedell when 
asked why she skipped vacation plans 
to help with the Mothers’ March. 
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“You can't sit back and let someone 
else do the work when it is a job 
like this.” 

A few labor union groups set up 
clinics as did some industrial and 
business firms, administering vaccine 
the Board of 
Health. Typical of numerous civic 


received through 
organizations and neighborhood im- 
the Greater 
made every 


provement groups, 


Lawndale Association 
effort to inform all the people in its 
area. The organization, in one of the 
incidence 
volunteers for 
handbills to every home, and placed 


high pockets, provided 


clinics, distributed 
placards urging parents to have their 
children vaccinated. 


Nep Shanahan, former president of 


Chicago's Junior Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, learned of the 
need for reaching more people with 
the polio story and appealed to his 
membership. Because the Jaycees are 
all under 35—many adults were get- 
ting polio—and most of them had 
small children, they felt the door-to- 
door risk might be too great for their 
families. So they secured five sound 
trucks a day for two weeks. Taking 
turns at the wheel and at the micro- 
phones, they toured the high inci- 
the 
dinner and evening hours when they 
could get the most attention. Know- 
ing that a single shot wouldn't pro- 


dence areas, concentrating on 


vide much protection, they also got 
placards urging the second and third 
inoculations placed in the city street 
cars and buses in the fall and winter 
months. Mayor Richard J. Daley also 
sent in sound trucks to help draw 
people to the clinics. 
Scores of health 
pushed doorbells to alert the public, 
the 
where at one time about 68 percent 


board workers 


especially in Negro districts 
of the polio cases were being re- 
ported. 

“I knocked on 


Bundesen recalled, “and was greeted 


one door,” Dr. 
by a huge woman who said, “Who 
are you and what do you want?’ I 
told her I was the head of the health 
department and wanted to talk to her. 
‘Oh yeah!’ she said, ‘And I’m the 
Queen of England!’ She wouldn't be- 
lieve the head of the department 
would be out on the street calling 
on people.” 
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Attractive Madeline Stahnke, su- 
pervisor of the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics, said, “I knocked on every door 
of every building assigned to me, 
starting at the top floor and working 
my way down.” 

“It was plenty hard on the feet.” 
grinned another Board of Health em- 
ployee. “But once people knew what 
we were there for, most were coop- 
erative.” 

“Some were suspicious at first, but 
people love their children and want 
to protect them in every way pos- 
explained Al Christian, an- 
other participant in the canvass. 

Also to reach those in the high 
incidence area, the board sent out 


sible,” 


mobile units to give vaccine, prac- 
tically pulling people off the streets 
and out of their homes. These units 
also were manned by board doctors 
and nurses and volunteers supplied 
by the medical society. 

Dr. Oliver C. Wenger, 72. 
came out of retirement from the U.S. 
Public Health Service, had been an 
epidemiologist some decades ago. He 
alone gave about 19,000 inoculations. 

“You know,” he said, holding up a 
needle, “the whole project could be 
wrecked with this little thing. If vou 
frighten or hurt a child or alienate 
the mother at the first shot, they don’t 
come back for the second.” He 
grinned and added, “Sometimes when 
I get a frightened child I accidentally 
step on his toe a little when I shoot 
his arm. Then he doesn’t really know 
where he hurts or what did it.” 

As a long line stretched before him 
he worked fast, talking earnestlv with 
each little patient and the mother, if 
present, as he slid the needle expertly 
into the arm. “It’s important not to 
let them cry,” he observed. “When 


who 


one cries, it’s contagious and they all 
start wailing even while in line for 


their shots.” 


H: spoke quietly to an obviously 
pregnant woman who brought in her 
three toddlers. “And how about you, 
mother? Did you have yours yet?” 

She hesitated. “Well, I don’t know 
about me.” But even by then Dr. 
Wenger had picked up a syringe and 
was gently holding her arm. 

“Now what would happen to your 
three youngsters if you got polio?” he 
asked. And the shot sunk home before 


the mother realized what had hap- 
pened, “Be sure you're all back in 
three weeks for your second shots.” 


Next came a hard-working young 
widow with her brood. When another 
woman in line complained about 
waiting, she retorted: “My children’s 
health is worth more than a day’s pay.” 

Behind her was a tattered Puerto 


Rican boy anxiously herding together 


“Say, how fast do those vitamins work ?”’ 


five small brothers and _ sisters. 


Clutched tightly in one hand were 
six consent slips, filled out by a volun- 
teer worker and signed with the 
mother’s “X.” 

Polio continued upward as frantic 
workers inoculated hundreds of 
thousands. The pattern remained the 
the 


slum regions and half striking chil- 


same—most cases coming from 
dren under five, the previously least 
vaccinated group. During the seven 
days ending August 9. the highest 
total, 161 cases, was reached. 
Gradually the daily totals began to 
ease off until on September 19 came 
the happy day when not a single case 
was reported in 24 hours. Usually 
Chicago's polio peak comes the last 
week of August or the first of Sep- 
Dr. and_ his 
hard-working biostatistician, Frank 
Bauer, accurately predicted the peak 


tember but Bundesen 


week and the tapering off period. 
Had the Salk vaccine done the job 
or had polio just burned itself out? 
Noncommittal, Dr. Bundesen points 
to his polio master map and to a 
series of polio weekly maps. The 
master map has a line across it from 
east to west following North Avenue. 
From that line up to the north bound- 
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ary of the city there are roughly a 
million residents. This area is peopled 
by those able to afford physicians and 
many of the city’s top pediatricians 
practice there. As quickly as vaccine 
had the 
different ages, they had called in their 


been made available for 
patients and inoculated them, 

The maps show there was not a 
single case of paralytic polio among 
anyone in the eligible ages in this 
huge area covering roughly one third 
of the city. They also show that there 
was far less nonparalytic polio among 
this million than in the rest of the 
city. 

Other statistics show the value of 
the Salk vaccine 

According to the final reports for 
1956, there had been 1118 cases of 
polio, including 696 cases of para- 
lytic, the only type against which the 


Salk vaccine has a claimed effect. 


fe 
HERE Was not a single case of para- 


lytic polio in the entire city in any 
person who had received the recom- 
three Salk 
There were 158 cases among those 


mended vaccinations. 


with one shot and only 71 among 
those with two 

There were 37 deaths in 1956, but 
the ratio of deaths to the total num- 
ber of cases was the lowest in the 
city’s history. In 1952, the city’s worst 
year the death rate was more than 
double. 


Did Salk 


from its worst epidemic in history? 


vaccine save Chicago 
From the time the upserge of polio 
was noted in June until early October, 


Health dis 


tributed 2.589.530 doses of vaccine 


the Chicago Board of 


through physicians, hospitals and the 


board’s clinics. In addition, it was 
estimated that physicians purchased 
another 380,000 doses commercially. 

Over 2.000.000 shots 


without any bad results during the 


were given 
height of the polio season. An antici 
pated epidemic was stopped in its 
tracks. This made medical history 

“I hope and pray,” Dr. Bundesen 
said, “Chicago’s experience will un- 
derline the necessity that everyone 
everywhere get at least two Salk 
inoculations before the 1957 polio 
season is upon us, and that as soon as 
they can, they get the third clincher 
shot. This seems to be a case of three 
shots and paralytic polio is out.” 





No treatment is 


radically new, but resolute 


attack from all angles now 


brings fresh hope to 


teen-agers once about ready 


to give up. 


a oe 
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HOUGH acne tends to fade from the skin 
after adolescence, its aftermath is often cruel. Striking 
when boys and girls regard their face as their fortune, 
acne leads to social embarrassment, saps ambition, causes 
timidity in search for a mate. After it has burned out it 
may leave permanent scars not only on the skin but on 
the personality—setting behavior patterns of feeling un- 
wanted and alone. 

For millions thus threatened, this need no longer be. 
Modern science can douse the flame of nine out of ten 
of the most unsightly acne eruptions; it can prevent acne 
flare-ups; it can erase many scars that are the sad souve- 
nirs of the ailment. Acne is no mere complexion problem 
but a complex chemical mystery far more than just 
skin deep. It’s an internal chemical upheaval at a critical 
time of life, a disturbance so universal, so inevitable that 


_——_—— 


Today’s treatment of 


few youngsters in their teens escape some evidence of it. 

The sex hormones, hugely increasing in the blood at 
puberty as they turn boys and girls into men and women, 
usually are the basic cause of this trouble of the skin. 
This temporary excess of hormones triggers overpro- 
duction of oil by the little lubricating glands attached 
to the hair follicles in the pores, especially those of the 
face, chest and back. The first result of this seems un- 
important. 

The excess oil, mixed with skin cell debris, dries on 
the surface of the skin, plugging up the pores, forming 
the blackheads which are the first subtle sign of acne’s 
subsequent red flame. Underneath the blackheads the 


oil from the overactive glands keeps pouring into the . 


plugged-up hair follicles; body chemicals, unable to 
escape, irritate the distended follicle walls; normally 
harmless skin microbes, trapped inside, cause infection. 

This gives rise to the eruption of bumps, papules and 
pimples. In many young people whose oil glands are 
especially susceptible, it leads to serious, disfiguring all- 
out acne. 


How to break this chain—how to unplug delicate hair 
follicles without damaging them—how to cut down ex- 
cess oil production by the skin glands—how to tame 
trapped skin microbes—all this is known. 

The first step in treating acne seems simple, until 
you realize how many people don't really know how to 
wash their faces. The customary lick and a promise isn't 
really enough. Hot water and soap should be worked 
into a lather and rubbed in thoroughly with a turkish 
wash cloth several times a day, followed by a drying 
lotion. Washing must be vigorous enough to roughen 
the skin, yet not drastic enough to damage inflamed 
follicles. It is a precise technique 

Result? Systematic washing often softens blackheads 
dries up excess oi] and causes a mild peeling that un 


plugs the pores. 
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The patient's next duty seems still simpler, until you 
remember how tough it is to stop the fascinating yet 
dangerous indoor sport of squeezing and needling black 
heads, bumps or pimples before a mirror. Because of the 
peril of wrecking already damaged hair follicles, of 
deepening and spreading acne’s mischief, this minor 
surgery is best left to the doctor. 

There is no question that properly washing the skin 
and then keeping hands off it, improves and even 
arrests many cases of acne. But this alone, though in- 
despensible, won't control all acne, 

Another weapon strikes deeper at stubborn, severe 
cases. It aims to make overactive skin glands behave; it 
curbs their too enthusiastic oil production into which 
sex hormones beguile them. This minor miracle is made 
by mild x-rays that actually bring oil glands back to 
normal function though harassed by hormones. 

Follow-up studies over 20 years, at the Skin and 
Cancer Unit of New York University Bellevue Medical 
Center, have proved that nine out of every ten cases of 
acne are materially helped by just the right amount 
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of x-ray. Overdosage has caused some 
justifiable medical fear of x-rays for 
acne. But it is now known that in the 
right hands this treatment is not only 
safe but highly effective. 

Even though the pores of the skin 
have been unplugged by diligent 
washing, even when the specially sus- 


ceptible super-active oil glands have 


Volition 
My body does my bidding, 
Warm though it would lie; 
Rise, we say peremptorily, 
The clock’s alarm and I. 


One moment of defiance, 
Two to taste defeat, 

Three to shrug off lassitude 
And lumber to its feet! 


May Richstone 


been tamed by expert x-ray treat- 
ment, even then acne, seemingly con- 
trolled, 


tients 


may flare up in many pa- 


This only goes to show the 
complicated deviltry of this disease 
that seems so simple because it’s on 
the surface of the body 

These are 


mysterious flare-ups 


often found to be caused by iodine 
and by the bromides in cough medi- 
cines and sedatives. Chocolate may 
The 
may happen after excess eating of 
fats, of 
shellfish 
who do not faithfully report such 
their 


doctor's fight against this inflamma- 


trigger new eruptions. same 


sweets or peanuts, sharp 


cheese or Acne victims 


dietary indulgences frustrate 
tion 

This seemingly superficial affliction 
may be perpetuated by an_ upset 
chemistry, beyond the hormonal, of 
the entire human being. Persistent 
acne often clears up after treatment 
teeth 
dental 


A regimen of plenty of 


of infected sinuses, tonsils or 


revealed by medical and 
checkups. 
sleep, outdoor exercise and nutritious 
diet often speeds the action of skin 
care and x-ray. It seems as if a sick 
skin can be healed only by a healthy 
body. 

And now comes new hope against 
what, until the last few years, have 
been the most stubborn and vicious 
culprits perpetuating severe acne. 
These are the ordinarily harmless 
microbes that live invisibly and 
placidly in the skin of every human 


being. These microbes, especially 
the staphylococci, seem to resent im- 
prisonment in the plugged skin pores 
that is the beginning of acne. Then 
they get nasty, preying upon the hair 
follicles that have been damaged by 
distention with excess oil, or allerg- 
ically irritated by certain foods, or 
wrecked by their owner's squeezing 
and picking. These formerly gentle 
microbes are responsible for acne’s 
purulent inflammation. 

They do not yield to local antisep- 
tics; their response may be stubborn 
to sulfas. In severe acne there are too 
many pussy pimples for doctors to 
take time to treat them with locally 
injected penicillin. But now to the aid 
of the physicians have come the new 
wide-spread antibiotics, the tetracy- 
clines. They are powerful medical 
weapons against severe purulent 
acne. 

The tetracycline capsules are taken 
internally; the secret of their success 
is the keeping up of an effective anti- 
biotic the 
This demands that patients keep up 


concentration in blood. 
their daily intake, religiously, in the 
exact dose prescribed by the doctor. 

There is a strange beneficence 
about these antibiotics. They do not 
kill the microbes; they simply check 
their growth and reproduction. In 
relatively high doses, they check the 
flare-up of acne, and then hold the 
disease under in doses that are low 
and safe. And patients can be kept 


on these maintenance doses a long 
time—long enough for acne to arrive 
at its spontaneous, natural cure. 
Though there is no “magic bullet” 
cure for acne, the splendid hope to 
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control this blight of youth is shown 
by the success of physicians associ- 
ated with the Vanderbilt Clinic at 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University. They 
used in the arsenal. 
Their patients were the 384 disfig- 


every weapon 


ured unfortunate chronic sufferers. 
The medical attack was multiple. 

It started with small, safe doses of 
the synthetic female hormone, di- 
ethylstilbestrol. In both boys and 
girls, it is the excess of androgens, 
that 


restoring 


hormones, start 
Stilbestrol, 


began to 


natural male 
acne mischief. 
hormone balance, clear 
eruptions in many 

Then the disease was dealt another 
wallop. Antibiotics 


tered—tetracycline, chloramphenicol 


were adminis- 
or streptomycin. The doctors selected 
the antibiotic to which the microbes 
in each case were found to be most 
sensitive. Now, in many more patients 
among the 384, the eruption was con- 
trolled. 

Then 


down 


tracked 
criminal—focal 


the 
another 


investigators 

acne 
infection. In 45 cases the acne was 
helped by removing staphylococcus 
infected tonsils or abscessed teeth, or 
treating sinuses. 

They went on from this to the 
treatment of the whole young man 
or woman. Patients were put on low- 
fat, low-carbohydrate, high-protein 
diets, plus vitamins and liver. Since 
acne in some cases may be aggra- 
vated by worry, the doctors corrected 
emotional upsets. They taught all 
victims thorough, systematic skin 
care. 

Summing up the result of their 
treatment of these 


York doc- 


tors describe their success as “over- 


multibarreled 
stubborn cases, the New 


whelming—pleasing to a degree be- 
yond expectation.” They report that 
94 percent of their patients were im- 
proved or cleared up completely. 
Even when acne has left skin scars, 
much disfigurement can be wiped 
away by skin-planing operations. 

Now doctors making use of what 
was learned at Columbia and else- 
where should be able to clear up or 
at least control most cases. They can 
change youthful dispair to hope and 
confidence—if the young acne victims 
will only consult them and follow 
their advice. 
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HAIR RINSES 


ry 
| HE creme hair rinse is a modern approach to an 
old problem. It was developed to meet one of the oldest 
cosmetic complaints: “I can’t do a thing with my hair.” 
This problem is in some ways more serious in our times 
than ever before. Because of our city environments, 
sy hair must be washed more frequently to keep it clean 
Wit ural and shiny, increasing the need for products that im 
£ : prove manageability. 

softness air can To cosmetic chemists, there are three major prob- 
é lems following shampoo. The hair tangles easier—it mats 
be at t out. when combed wet or dry, and attempts to disentangle it 
with comb or brush often cause breakage. The sec 
ond symptom is that it develops stat’c charges espe 
cially noticeable on winter days with low humidity, 
which creates what is called “fly away” hair. Sometimes. 
the hair looks dry and dull because of the decreased 
oily film on the shaft, and this also takes away its soft 
feel. Obviously there are some exceptions to these re 
actions of the hair to washing—for example, when ex- 
cessively oily hair seems at its best right after a sham- 
poo. But most of us whom the manufacturers try to 
please need something to improve hair appearance after 

washing. 

You may be curious to know what people did before 
our chemical age made effective products available. 
One solution was to powder the hair instead of washing 
it. This beauty ritual provided a way to camouflage 
the need for a shampoo if the powder was left on to 
coat the hair. If it was brushed out, the powder re- 
moved hair soil with it. There is today at least one 
product available to “dry wash” the hair. It consists 
almost entirely of the types of ingredients found in 
face powders. This powder shampoo is used by first 
dipping the bristles of a brush into the powder. After 
the excess has been shaken off, small sections of the 
hair are brushed the full length from the scalp to the 
ends. This is repeated until all the hair has been treated. 
Then the hair must be gone over with a clean brush 
as often as necessary to remove the remaining powder. 
Few would wish to substitute this kind of shampoo in- 
definitely, but it offers an alternative when the hair 
is not supposed to be wet. It is particularly useful for 





invalids and convalescents, and is also practical for 

freshening the hair between shampoos or when traveling. 

While hair powdering is foreign to us today, with 

by VERONICA LUCEY CONLEY few exceptions, the American custom of hair washing 


Secretary of the American Medical Association * 


: : once seemed just as unusual to others. A chaplain of 
Committee on Cosmetics 


the French army during our (Continued on page 48) 
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I KNOW nothing is wrong with my heart. I had an 
electrocardiogram and it didn’t show anything 

“My chest x-ray shows nothing the matter there 

“My BMR test proves I've got thyroid trouble P 

Patients make statements like these every day, but in 
many cases nothing could be further from the truth. Lab- 
oratory and x-ray tests and the other specialized mechan- 
ical adjuncts to diagnosis are among the most valuable 
tools the physician has, but they do not have the accuracy 
of precision measurements. One can measure the char- 
acteristics of a piece of steel with some exactitude, but 
measuring the human body is a lot more complex and 
much more subject to error. 

It is possible, though unlikely, to have an electrocar- 
diogram taken at 11:03 a.m.—an electrocardiogram that 
is interpreted as perfectly normal—and drop dead of 
heart disease two minutes later. Let’s explain that. 

The most virulent and dangerous heart disease is one 
that affects the coronary arteries, the vessels that supply 
the heart muscle with blood. Changes in these arteries 
themselves are not shown on the ECG. When one of the 
vessels closes it means that the area of heart muscle it 
usually supplies with blood is suddenly cut off from the 
general circulation and no longer has an adequate blood 
supply. When this actually happens, electrical changes 
occur which show on the ECG. 

Until there is an actual change in circulation there 
will be no visible alterations in the electrocardiogram 
even though the arteries are diseased and there is possi- 
bility of serious trouble. To say that a negative electro- 
cardiogram means that no heart trouble exists can be 
totally false. 

Does this mean that the test is worthless? Not at all. 
There are many difficulties which can be diagnosed with 
accuracy by means of the ECG. It simply means that the 
test alone is of little use. 

The trained clinical judgment of the physician supple- 
mented by the electrocardiogram and other tests is the 
only way to approach accuracy in diagnosis. It is sheer 
fallacy to have the test alone and to base any predictions 
on the results. In the final analysis, the expert physician 
is the best diagnostic instrument available. 

There is a popular belief that a white blood cell count 
is an excellent means of diagnosing appendicitis. This 
is only very indirectly true. The white count is a good 
indicator of the presence of infection but it is in no sense 
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THE FINEST DIAGNOSTIC 


by PAUL WILLIAMSON, M.D. 


specific for appendicitis. As an example, one may have 
an infected toe which will send the blood count from 
its normal 7500 or so up to as high as 13,000 or 14,000. 
If at the same time one gets a pain in the right side, 
appendicitis may be suspected. In such a case, the whité 
count is of little use. Which infection caused it to rise, 
that in the toe or in the appendix? This is a decision the 
doctor has to make. 

We have no positive error-free techniques of medical 
testing. The measures we have provide estimates, some 
crude and a few accurate. None are perfect. Each test 
has to be judged in the light of the entire clinical picture. 

Suppose, for example, your doctor believes you might 
have an ulcer of the stomach or upper bowel. He orders 
x-rays to check his judgment. You swallow a glassful of 
barium mixture and stand in front of the x-ray machine 
while the radiologist pushes his hand into your abdomen 
until you think he is feeling your backbone. After min- 
utes of this you are put in all kinds of positions and x-rays 
taken. 

No ulcer is shown on the films. The doctor who did the 
direct fluoroscopic examination saw nothing suspicious. 
Can you then say, “I'll go home and forget it because the 
x-ray shows that I haven't got an ulcer?” The answer is 
a decided “No.” 

Sometimes it takes two or three x-ray examinations to 
find an ulcer, or to be absolutely certain that none is 
present. By evaluation of your symptoms your family 
doctor can decide whether or not the hunt should con- 
tinue. To believe the first test result even though your 
doctor thinks you should have another is a great and 
grave mistake. 

I must say again that all this is not meant to imply that 
tests are no good. The point to remember is that they 
are not perfect. Each year some progress is made and 
accuracy is increased. 

“There has been an overselling of the American people 
on the advantages of mechanical tests,” one doctor said. 
“People are inclined to believe that if something is done 
with scientific machinery it is better than can be accom- 
plished with the human brain alone. 

“Actually this is not at all true in medicine. The best 
medical instrument we have is the intelligent and thor- 
ough physician.” 

The problem of thyroid disease provides another good 
example. For many years doctors have known that the 
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INSTRUMENT 











It's not the microscope or colorimeter or 
even the sphygmomanometer., but the trained 


clinical judgment of your physician. 


basal metabolic rate determination—the BMR—is among 
the most inaccurate of all medical tests. Textbooks say 
repeatedly that the best way to diagnose thyroid diffi- 
culty is for the doctor to take a careful history and do a 
good physical examination. 

When the facts obtained this way are correlated the 
chances for accurate diagnosis are much greater than 
when the diagnosis is based only on a BMR test. Doctors 
see many patients every year who come in specifically 
for a BMR test “to see how my thyroid is.” “Sometimes 
we try to explain the uselessness of such an isolated test 
but such an explanation is often a waste of breath on 
our part,” a physician said. 

Again, this touching faith in the mechanical has made 
the patient believe sincerely that the test is more reliable 
than the judgment of the physician. Not only is this a 
delusion but it leads to an astounding amount of pure 
quackery. 

Irregular practitioners have for years rooked a gullible 
public with “diagnostic” machines. Here is a true story 
about a woman with diabetes who hated her daily injec- 
tions of insulin. She heard about an irregular practitioner, 
a “doctor” who had not even graduated from high school. 
She heard of his almost miraculous work with a diag- 
nostic machine he had invented. With her husband she 





38 
drove 150 miles to ask if he could 
help her with her case. 

“For $600,” the pseudo doctor said, 
“I will diagnose your case and treat 
it.” She remembers very well that the 
first thing he mentioned was money. 

“You pay me $300 now,” he sug- 
gested, “and I can use the machine to 
test you. If you don't feel better after 
a week, pay me nothing more. If you 
feel better, pay me the other $300.” 

The woman and her husband wor- 
ried about the problem for a week. 
Six hundred dollars was more than 
their total cash, but to her it seemed 
worth that much to get away from the 
insulin needle. They decided to try 
the “diagnostic” machine. 

After accepting the $300 in cash, 
the pseudo doctor made an appoint- 
ment for the woman to return at seven 
in the evening. She was taken into a 
large dark room in which there was 
an old-fashioned, round dining table. 
At least ten other patients were 
seated around the table. 

In one corner of the room there was 
a machine. Because the room was 
dark it could not be seen clearly but 
there were glowing radio tubes vis- 
ible behind glass panels and at least 
a dozen large dials were scattered 
over the front of the case. Small but- 
ton lights of various colors clicked on 
and off. 

The “doctor” came in and explained 
the machine. All the patients were 
asked to hold hands so that the “elec- 
tro-atomic vibrations” of their dis- 
eases could pass freely around the 
circle. He would pass from patient 


to patient, he explained, and place 
his hands on the head of each one 
for a minute or more. The machine 
was attuned to his radio-atomic vi- 
brations, and he would act as a 
transmitter to pick up disease vi- 
brations from the patient and send 
them to the machine. An assistant 
would copy down the dial readings 
and with study he claimed he could 
give an exact diagnosis. It worked 
just like he said it would, and after 
three days he announced that the 
study of readings was finished. 

“You do not have diabetes and you 
do not need insulin,” the “doctor” 
said. “You have isodiaphragmatic in- 
sulinism which I can cure. The ma- 
chine has proved this.” There is no 
such disease, merely a jumble of med- 
ical terms. It’s comparable to talking 
about an automobile by saying that 
“the radiator fell through the distrib- 
utor into the gas tank.” 

The woman was much impressed. 
She had seen with her own eyes how 
the dials spun. Of course, she couldn't 
read them but then she couldn't ex- 
pect to understand medical things. 
There is little need to carry the story 
on to its obvious conclusion. She was 
impressed and paid her additional 
$300. Then she almost died before 
going back to insulin. 

A ridiculous story, you say. Maybe 
so. 

But how about the intelligent 
young woman who comes in to her 
doctor and says, “I have been feeling 
a little off lately. I want to get a 
blood count to see if my blood is up 
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to normal.” Unless she has a great 
deal of special medical training this 
girl knows little more about inter- 
preting a blood count than the other 
did about the miracle machine. 
Suppose she knows that 4.5 million 
is a normal red blood count in women 
and hers turns out to be 4.3 million. 
Chances that will think, 
“I need some iron and vitamins. | 
thought I felt a little anemic.” 
Actually, the difference between 
4.3 and 4.5 million lies within the 
standard of the count. The 
young lady may have no anemia at 
all. Her doctor can explain this and 
save her from being fooled by a test 


are she 


error 


and her limited knowledge. 

The diabetic was badly fooled. 
With minor differences, so might the 
young woman have been. The first 
was rooked by an unscrupulous char- 
acter and a worthless test, but the 
young woman was fooling herself. 
She had an excellent test but she was 
hardly wise enough to interpret it 
without help. 

Millions of people have read of the 
wondrous tests available in medicine 
and the superb work done with the 
help of these tests, but they do not 
realize that laboratory determinations 
are worthless by themselves. It is only 
in the light of proper interpretation 
that they become of value. 

The airplane is a wonderful mech- 
anism. What it will do is almost un- 
believable, yet it still requires some- 
one to direct and chart its course. 
Though there are experiments of 
pilotless, self-navigating aircraft they 
are impractical for most purposes. 
Maybe doctors will reach such a state 
that they can mechanize themselves 
out of business and design doctorless 
hospitals, but to date medicine has 
not progressed that far. 

What does all this mean to you? 
Actually, it is a warning to rely on 
your doctor, not on his laboratory. 
The results you get in medicine are 
‘xactly proportional to two things, 
the intelligence used by your physi- 
cian and the degree of cooperation 
and understanding you bring to him. 

Laboratory tests are supplemental 
things, not perfect measurements. 
They are of no service to the average 
patient until interpreted by a phy- 
sician who has close and intimate 
knowledge of the case under study. 
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Our Baby's Life 


A letter to the 
American Medical Association 
from Frank and Eleanore Kohler 
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PERHAPS this is an odd letter to send to your Associa- 
tion, but we feel that through this medium we may be 
able to express our deepest gratitude and pay much- 
deserved tribute to the men and women who comprise 
the hospital and for the background of training, knowl- 
edge and research that made it possible for them to 
perform their tireless, great work. It is difficult to say 
“thank you” adequately—theyre such small words in 
exchange for our tiny son’s very existence. We therefore 
feel that if your Association is made aware of our feel- 
ings, the small words will be stretched into greater 
proportion. 

On May 9, 1956, our son, Rusty, was born to us. The 
joy of the occasion was wrapped in gloom, for that same 
day we learned that all four pounds ten ounces of him 
was born with a diaphragmatic hernia. In lay language, 
the only language we know, his intestines were pushing 
against his lungs, and we were informed that only an 
immediate operation might save his life 

When he was less than a day old, the tiny creature 
was operated upon. We were given very little encourage- 
ment because the mortality rate on such an operation 
was very high. However, the magic fingers of the surgeon 
gave Rusty another chance to live. One of the baby’s 
lungs was deflated, but the chief resident in charge of 
pediatrics never for one (Continued on page 61) 

































A British sailor from a fishing trawler in the North Sea 
in a special hammock for emergency treatment of a 


ONE group of workers who often lack medical care 
are the men of the world’s fishing fleets that spend 
months on the high seas, hundreds of miles from any 
coast. When one of them is injured or gets sick, he may 
suffer for days without relief, always with the possibility 
that his injury or illness may end fatally. 

\ case of international cooperation without fanfare 
is the role of the SS Anton Dohrn, weather ship of the 
German Fisheries Department, out of Bremerhaven, that 
patrols the far-flung reaches of the North Atlantic en- 
gaged in oceanic research as well as its weather duties. 
Just as important in times of emergency to thousands 
of Danes, British, Norwegians, Americans and others 
in the fishing fleets is the sh'p’s hospital equipment. 
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is taken aboard the Anton Dohrn 
broken arm. 


When a call for help comes, Dr. Goethe, physician 
and surgeon, talks by radio with the captain of the other 
vessel, and gives advice for the care of the sick or in- 
jured crewman. If lack of equipment or medicine hinders 
immediate care for the injured man, the Anton Dohrn 
steams full ahead to the fishing craft, where Dr. Goethe 
takes the patient aboard for whatever treatment. is 
necessary. 

The mercy ship is one of a number cruising the North 
Atlantic, where they answer hundreds of calls every 
year and save many lives, much as our Coast Guard 
weather ships do in waters closer to our shores. Here is 
the story of the care of a seaman from the British trawler, 
Royal Marine, somewhere west of Narvik. 
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The Anton Dohrn has complete surgical, x-ray, dental Dr. Goethe, physician and surgeon, directs this emer- 
and diathermy equipment housed on an extra deck. gency ward of the North Atlantic where his ship cruises. 





When the British trawler, Royal Marine, radios for help, The doctor and his men take turns paddling back to their 
the doctor wastes no time getting to the patient's side. ship with the patient resting comfortably in the boat. 





Aboard the Dohrn the doctor x-rays the swollen, broken With his cast set, the British sailor is made ready to 
arm, preparing it for a cast when the swelling subsides. return to his ship in the hammock and the rubber boat. 
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YOU MAY BE ASKING 
FOR BACK TROUBLE 


and not know it! 


by Anne Spencer, 


Figure Problem Consultant 


As I sit at my desk 

answering the many 
4 ~~ letters from women 
we who are suffering 
from backache, it occurs to me—since 
physicians frequently find poor posture 
is the only cause—that many times their 
back problems could have been avoided 
had they made this test. 


Stand against the wall 
—does your back line 
touch the wall as in 
Figure 2—or do you 
have lordosis (sway- 
back) as in Figure 1. 


What Lordosis 
Back Means 
= If you have lordotic 


Fig. 2 backline, you'll see 
how that S-curve throws your whole body 
off balance. If neglected it strains muscles, 
puts pressure on delicate nerves— which can 
cause low back pain. 


You Can Correct Lordosis Back 
By Correcting Your Posture! 
This is not easy to do by yourself—especially 
when your faulty posture has become an en- 
trenched habit. A Spencer can help correct 
your posture the minute you put it on. In your 
Spencer Brassiere and Foundation—which 
will be individually designed, cut and made 
to guide your body to proper balance—ugly 
back curve, bulging buttocks and sagging 
breasts give way to exciting, trim young lines! 

Of course, if you have persistent backache 
or other symptoms do not attempt to diag- 
nose yourself. See a Doctor. Ask him about 


a Spencer for you. 
Spencer Is The Foundation 
Of Good Posture 

Phone your nearest Spencer Corsetiere (look 
under Spencer Corsetiere or Spencer Sup- 
port Shop) for expert corsetry advice and 
free figure analysis, or write me today for 
a fascinating 16 page, illustrated booklet 
showing how Spencer can help solve your 
figure problem. 


New Haven 


3-57 


MAIL to ANNE SPENCER, 135 Derby Ave., 
Rock Island, Que.) 


7, Conn. (In Canada | 
C- Please send rree 16-page booklet. | 
() I would like to know how to become | 

a Spencer Corsetiere | 
Mrs. | 


Miss 





(Print name and address 


Address 





Lity State 





'-SPENCER’- 


individually designed supports 
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Head Noises 


(Continued from page 27) 


widespread advertising, may be the 
cause of worse rather than better 
health. 

Allergic reactions, the result of 
a specialized sensitivity to a number 
of common substances, may be a fac- 
tor in head noises more often than is 
generally realized. The effects of 
such substances are so widespread 
and so different in people that they 
are often difficult to recognize. Other 
internal factors that may cause tin- 


nitus are disturbance of hormone 


balance and lack of essential vita- 
mins. 

Tinnitus, then, has many complex 
causes, which make it a complicated 
disease condition. Regardless of the 
causes, whether they be trivial or 
serious, the symptom should be re- 
ported at once to a physician, be- 
cause the earlier the treatment is 
sought, the more effective the correc- 
tion will be. 


Discoveries on the Trail of Life’s Beginning 


(Continued from page 19) 


Of all the hundreds of trillions of 
cells in the human body the egg and 
the sperm are clearly the most fasci- 
nating. The female egg is the largest 
of all cells, the male sperm the small- 
est—smaller even than a red blood 
cell. 

Normally a woman’s two ovaries 
produce but one egg per month. 
There is no known pattern by which 
a particular ovary is selected for the 
egg-producing job. In the whole of 
her productive life, from puberty 
until ovulation ends about the time 
of menopause, a woman will produce 
between 400 and 500 eggs. 

Apparently a woman is born with 
her lifetime supply of immature eggs 
already present in the ovaries. There 
are medical records of women of 52 
bearing babies. In these cases the egg 
cell that produced the new life 
waited over half a century to fulfill 
its destiny. In view of the small num- 
ber of eggs produced during a wom- 
an’s fruitful life, it is somewhat amaz- 
ing that ovaries contain relatively 
enormous numbers of immature egg 
cells. One Swedish 
counted 420,000 in the surgically 


investigator 


removed ovaries of a 22-year-old 
woman. 

Events that take place in the ovary 
before the egg is cast free are well 
understood. First, a fluid-filled folli- 
cle—a nest—forms around the imma- 
ture egg cell. This sinks from the 
surface of the ovary into its deeper 
tissues. Gradually, the follicle en- 
larges, rises again to the surface. Fi- 


nally it makes a bubble-like protub- 
erance the size of a large marble. 
Eventually its membranes stretch too 
tightly and it bursts, liberating the 
egg. This event has been watched 
many times in rabbits. 

The first “ripe” human ovum—an 
egg cast free from the ovary—was not 
seen by human eyes until 1930. The 
liberated ovum is a glistening little 
sphere of about the consistency of 
hard gelatin. It is so tiny that it is 
just barely visible to the sharpest 
eyes. The eggs of all mammals — 
whales, mice, women — are approxi- 
mately the same size. The human egg 
is about 6/1000 
Two million would fit comfortably in 


inch in diameter. 
a tablespoon. 

The egg is comparable to a hen’s 
egg, but there are many points of 
difference. The hen’s egg has a hard 
shell with which to face the rigors 
of external life. The human egg has 
no need for such rugged construction 
since it will lead a sheltered life 
within the body. The hen’s egg must 
carry a supply of nourishment to car- 
ry the chick to the time of hatching. 
The human ovum has no such need. 
On about the eighth day it will at- 
tach to the wall of the womb and its 
growing life will draw upon the re- 
sources of the mother. So it contains 
only a microscopic amount of food 
—a supply of starch, protein, sugar, 
to last for the eight days. 

In man body cells contain 46 
chromosomes — inheritance factors. 
The egg has only half the usual num- 
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ber. It will get its full complement 
when it mates with a sperm. Each 
will contribute 23 chromosomes to 
make the completed cell of original 
life. 

When it 


ovary the egg appears to face enor- 


is cast free from the 
mous perils. Unless fertilized, it is 
likely to die in 24 hours. In this 
critical period the body makes every 
effort to protect it. “Nurse” cells — 
whose function is not clearly under- 
stood — cluster protectively around 
the egg. After leaving the ovary it 
falls into the funnel-mouthed open- 


ing of the Fallopian tube. The tube— | 


warm, moist, dark—provides an ideal 
environment. Gently, the 
moved along the tube—by muscular 


egg is 


movements of the tube itself, by 
fluid currents, and by little finger-like 


cilia. All this activity has but a single | 


purpose: to move the egg into a po- 
sition for its propitious meeting with 
the male sperm. It is in the tube that 
fertilization takes place. Then, nor- 
mally, the egg is moved along to the 
womb. In rare’ cases the transport 
and _ tubal 


mechanics break down 


pregnancy results. 


Ix many respects, the male sperm 
is even more remarkable than the 
egg. It has a minute oval head and 
whiplike tail which is about nine 
times the length of the head. Earl, 
microscopists guessed the sperm’s 
significance and called it homunculus 
—little man. Indeed, the more imagi- 
native of these early scientists 
claimed to see tiny male forms curled 
up in the head of sperm! 

The spermatazoon is almost in- 
comprehensibly small—1/500th of an 
inch in overall length. And 
some remarkable characteristics. It 


has the ability to propel itself with | 


its thrashing tail. It must have energy 
enough to travel to the egg—a jour- 
ney of staggering proportions when 
the size of the sperm is remembered. 
Translated to terms of a grown man 
the sperm’s five-inch journey to the 
egg is equivalent to a five-mile up- 
stream swim! 

We may think of a rocket, a me- 
chanical brain, or an automatic 
switchboard as an intricate piece of 
machinery. The microscopic sperm 
dwarfs them in complexity. Estimates 
indicate that it contains approximate- 





it has | 





ly 30,000 genes—which represent the 
father’s total contribution to inherit- 
ance. If a child is to have its father’s 
fair skin, blue eyes and ability with 
mathematics, it is the genes which 
will confer such things. 

Sperm cells are the determiners of 
sex. The egg 
chromosome —the girl producer. 


carries only the X 


Sperm carries both X’s and Y’s ap- 
parently in equal number. If the 
sperm which fertilizes the egg con- 
tains an X chromosome there will be 
a girl, if a Y a boy. Thus, the man is 


43 


the sole determiner of the sex of the 
child. 

Sperm cells are deposited by the 
500 
million at a time would be a fai 


man in staggering numbers 
average figure. It has been suggested 
that this vast number is a dim re- 
minder of life’s origin in the seas— 
where male fish broadcast vast num- 
bers of sperm into the water on the 
chance that a few individuals will 
have a chance meeting with an egg. 

But there are other clearly appar- 


ent reasons for the need of large 
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numbers of male sperm. In general, 
the environment they face is hostile. 
The vagina in which they are de- 
posited is acid—and sperm must have 
an alkaline environment for survival. 
Just after they are deposited sperm 
are quiet, almost motionless. Then 
there is an apparent realization that 
to remain quiet is to die. Within a 
minute there is an outburst of energy, 
and the great migration toward the 
womb is under way. 

Odds facing the sperm are stag- 
geringly great. Of the 500 million 
deposited only one is needed for fer- 
tilization. Thus, even when an egg 
is to be fertilized, for each sperm cell 
the odds against successful comple- 
tion of the mission are 500 million to 
one! Millions of sperm perish in the 
unfavorable acid environment of the 
vagina. But at the cervix, mouth of 
the womb, conditions change for the 
better. Here there is a slight alka- 
linity. 

It is estimated that of the original 
500 million not more than a few hun- 
dred thousand ever reach the cervix. 
And even for this small band of sur- 
vivors there are great rigors ahead. 
The womb must be crossed—where 
each fold of tissue represents a chal- 


lenge as great as Mt. Everest to a 
man. Probably, of the original band, 
no more than a few tens of thousands 
enter the womb. The next goal is the 
upper portion of the pear-sized 
womb where the Fallopian tubes 
splice in. Only a few thousand get 
there. Fewer start the journey up the 
tubes, fighting the fluid currents. And 
half of these gallant survivors will be 
in the wrong tube—since only one 
contains an egg. 


A urnovcn sperm can survive for 
very few hours in the hostile environ- 
ment of the vagina, some do man- 
age to live as long as 72 hours in the 
womb and tubes, swimming strong- 
ly to the last. Where do these minute, 
fragile cells get energy for such pro- 
digious effort? No one is sure. It 
seems impossible that anything so 
small could contain a built-in energy 
supply which would last so long. Most 
researchers guess that they absorb 
sugar from mucus in the female re- 
productive tract, and convert this 
sugar into energy. 

The time required for the sperm 
to reach the egg and bring about fer- 
tilization has been checked in vari- 
ous animals. It is 15 minutes in the 
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guinea pig, six hours in the ferret, 
and the entire winter in the bat — 
sperm is deposited in the fall and is 
waiting when ovulation takes place 
in the spring. In the human being, 
the time is estimated at probably two 
or three hours. 


As a rule, the meeting between egg 
and sperm takes place about mid- 
way along the four-inch Fallopian 
tube. On rare occasions—about one 
time in ten—a woman will deposit 
two eggs. Both are susceptible to fer- 
tilization and so they are potential 
producers of non-identical twins. 
There are records of two extraordi- 
nary cases where such twins did not 
have the 
checked since fathers were of differ- 


same father—readily 
ent racial origin. 

At other times an already fertilized 
egg will split—in which case there 
will be identical twins. Thus, there 
are two types of twins—fraternal and 
identical. Strange and unexplained 
mathematics appear to govern plural 
births. Twins occur once in 87 births, 
triplets once in 7569 (87 x 87): quad- 
ruplets once in 658503 (87 x 87 x 87). 
Reason for the “Rule of 87”? No one 
knows. 

The stirring events that take place 
when sperm and egg meet were first 
witnessed in 1944 when Dr. John 
Rock and Miriam F. Menkin of the 
Harvard Medical School recovered 
four eggs from Fallopian tubes that 
had been removed at surgery, and 
fertilized them artificially. Now the 
work has been carried much further 
by Dr. Landrum Shettles of Colum- 
bia. Shettles, 44, a pleasant, soft- 
spoken researcher, has collected up- 
wards of 400 human eggs—some of 
them from tubes, and some about to 
erupt from ovaries. 

His studies have gone far toward 
the 
events that transpire at life’s critical 


penetrating deep mystery of 
beginning moment. For example, re- 
searchers long wondered how a cell 
as fragile as a sperm could penetrate 
the relatively tough wall of the egg. 
The egg wall was known to contain 
a cell cement called hyaluronic acid. 
The sperm head was found to con- 
tain an enzyme called hyaluronidase 
—which dissolves the cell cement. 
This it seemed clear, was the means 
by which the sperm gained admit- 
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tance. It dissolved its way in. But 
Shettles found that hyaluronidase 
alone would not dissolve the cluster 
of protective cells around the egg. 
Male semen had this magical ability. 
Why, no one knows as vet—but a new 
field of 


opened. 


scientific investigation is 


E ARLIER work with various animals 
—particularly sea urchins—indicated 
that the egg had a strong attractive 
effect for sperm. When a sea urchin’s 
egg is observed under the micro- 
scope, and sperm is added, there is 
a pellmell rush. It was guessed that 
such a thing might also happen in 
human beings. Shettle’s work indi- 
cates otherwise. While he watched, 
sperm swam indifferently past the 
egg—almost close enough to touch 
it. Fertilization, he concluded, is a 
chancy affair, depending on a ran- 
dom sperm by accident hitting the 
target egg. But once a strike is made, 
the sperm attaches itself firmly and 
holds on tenaciously. 


While Shettles observed, there 


were enough strikes for thousands of 


sperm—under laboratory conditions 
—to attach to the egg. Then a curious 


and wholly unexplained series of 


events got under way. Waving tails 
vigorously, the sperm started rotat- 
ing the egg rapidly—in a kind of wild 
fertility dance. Always, the egg was 
turned in a clockwise direction, mak- 
ing one revolution every 15 seconds. 
Reasons for this are, as yet, a total 
mystery. In life as distinguished from 
the laboratory conditions under 
which Dr. Shettles makes his obser- 
vations, Dr. Shettles rather doubts 
that it occurs—or that anything like 
thousands of sperm would even reac! 
the egg. 

Previously, most researchers had 
assumed that once the all-important 
head of the sperm, which contains 
the nucleus, penetrated the egg, the 
propelling tail dropped off. Shettles 
found this not to be so. The entire 
sperm entered the egg. 

Once inside, the nucleus of the 
sperm settled beside the nucleus of 
the egg—contributing its 23 chromo- 
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somes to the 23 of the egg to make 
the completed cell of life. Then the 
greatest of dramas began to unfold— 
cell division got under way. 

At the end of 30 hours the original 
fertilized cell took the first step to- 
ward creating new life. It divided to 
make two cells. At 50 hours the two 
became four; at 60 hours there were 
eight in the cluster, and at the end 
of the third day there were 32 cells 

To the casual reader such studies 
may appear to be without purpose— 
man’s prying eyes looking where they 
Actually, 
steps taken in the past decade or so 


were not meant to look. 


to gain a greater understanding of 
the egg and sperm, the basic cells of 
life, 


everyday usefulness. Greater knowl- 


are yielding information of 
edge in this area is helping childless 
couples get the children they want. 
It is opening the way for spectacular 
achievements in animal breeding. 


‘ 
C arerut studies of sperm, for ex- 


ample, have brought forth means of 
preservation—and opened the way 
for greatly extending the usefulness 
of prize bulls. Formerly a prize bull 
—capable of greatly improving beef 
and dairy stock—was restricted in 
usefulness to the immediate neigh- 
borhood of his farm. Today his frozen 
sperm is shipped to other states, even 
to other countries; and a prize animal 
is able to service 1300 cows, Today 
one in every ten calves born in the 
United States this 
method. 

Frozen sperm has been used to 


are born by 


accomplish things which could never 
be accomplished in nature. For ex- 
ample, one species of herring spawns 
in the spring, another in the fall. 
Crossing them to produce a new 
breed of fish looked like an impossi- 
bility — until it 
with sperm which had been frozen 


was accomplished 


and stored. 

Much the same idea appears to be 
potentially useful for human beings 
In pioneer work at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Dr. R. G. Bunge, J. K. 
Sherman and associates preserved 
frozen human semen for periods up 
to six weeks. With such material they 
were able to launch nine pregnan- 
cies. Their work has a number of 
applications 


be- 


potentially practical 


Mlanv marriages are childless 
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cause the husband’s sperm count is 
low. By saving specimens over a pe- 
riod it might be possible to overcome 
this difficulty. 

Work along similar lines has been 
conducted with ova. Fertilized ova 
have been removed from the body of 
one rabbit and placed in the body of 
another — and have produced live 
bunnies in no wise related to the 
mother who bore them. The same 
thing been accomplished in 
sheep. In one particularly striking 


has 


experiment a mouse which was never 
born produced a litter of young! 
Ovaries were removed from an un- 
born embryo; transplated to an adult 
female. This female was bred and 
produced a litter of young. Geneti- 
cally speaking, they were the true 
children of the unborn mouse—not 
the one which bore them. 
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Ovum transplants, far from being 
laboratory 
practical applications. At best a prize 


stunts, appear to have 
cow can produce about one calf a 
year. Yet she produces approximate- 
ly 20 eggs a year. If such eggs could 
be transplanted to “host” mothers— 
scrub stock—the world might soon 
be able to improve herds quickly, 
greatly increase production of beef 
and milk. A step in this direction was 
taken not long ago when researchers 
in Wisconsin managed to produce 
two calves by means of ovum trans- 
plants. 

Potentially, such experiments offer 
many But these are 
for the future. For the present re- 
searchers are more interested in gain- 


possibilities. 


ing fundamental knowledge about 
the intricate process by which we 
arrive on earth. 


Creme Hair Rinses 


(Continued from page 35) 


Revolutionary War was so astonished 
by this that he made special mention 
of it in writing of his American ad- 
ventures. “They wear their hair very 
high on the crown of the head, in 
imitation of the fashion which pre- 
vailed among our French 
some years since. . . 
der they often wash their hair which 


women 
. Instead of pow- 


answers the purpose well enough, 


since it is an attractive blonde 
color.” 

A more usual approach to offset- 
ting the effects of hair washing used 
to be the application of products to 
hold the hair in place. Gum muci- 
lages composed of gums, water, al- 
cohol, a preservative and possibly a 





yperfume were popular at one time 
"in this country. These were similar to 
| the wave sets of 25 years ago. Pom- 
|ades of wax, oils and resins—popu- 
lar centuries ago in the Orient—were 
precursors of our brilliantines, hair 
| dressings and lacquers. 

| The creme rinse is intended to con- 
‘trol the hair more effectively and 
| more subtly than any of its predeces- 
sors. This hair cosmetic usually con- 
| tains, as its basic ingredient, a type 
of ammonium compound that is 
called substantive to the hair because 
it adheres to the hair in some peculiar 
physicochemical relationship. It ac- 


tually combines with the amino acids 
in the hair, but unlike waving solu- 
tions does not change the identity of 
the hair. 

Their pressure on the hair shaft 
gives a soft feel and gloss. This is 
particularly important because creme 
rinse has its most effective use on 
damaged hair. Overprocessing by 
permanent waving, excessive bleach- 
ing and persistent dyeing may leave 
the hair a hundredfold more unman- 
ageable than when normal. It was to 
meet this need that creme rinses were 
first introduced into beauty shops 
around 1942. They improved the 
cosmetic appearance of hair by giv- 
ing it gloss and a soft feel. They made 
it easier to curl and control. Success 
with damaged hair encouraged the 
marketing of creme rinses to the gen- 
eral public for use on healthy hair. 

Whatever the condition of the hair, 
creme rinses are applied immediately 
after the rinse portion of the sham- 
poo. They are sold in concentrated 
form and must be diluted for use. A 
tablespoon of the thick cream-colored 
fluid is added to a cup of warm water. 
After the excess moisture hus been 
squeezed from the shampooed hair, 
the dilute solution is slowly poured 
through. It is worked into the hair 
with the hands and then the head is 
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rinsed again with clear warm water. 

For damaged hair, dilute the creme 
rinse in the same proportion as for 
normal hair. After the rinse has been 
worked into the hair, wrap a steamed 
towel around the head. A large turk- 
ish towel, folded three times length- 
wise, will do the best job. Dip the 
towel in hot water and wring it out. 
Then secure it around the head like 
a turban. When the towel cools, dip 
it in hot water and repeat the process. 
After several steamings, rinse the hair 


in clear warm water. 


The secret of this type of chemical | J 


was learned from the textile industry. 
The soft feel you like in woolens and 
some cottons may be a direct result 
of a conditioning treatment by the 
kind of chemicals we have just dis- 
cussed. Many advances in hair prep- 
arations have been made possible by | 
previous studies of textile manufac- 
turers, because human hair is similar 
to animal hair. The only major difter- 
ence is that animal hair is finer and 
more difficult to handle. Fortunately 
the hairs are so similar that they are 
interchangeable in experiments. 
Creme hair rinses are just one of 
many examples where one industry 
has helped the other to serve the 
public better and to reap greater 
profits by a free exchange of scientific 


information. 





Technical Tichlers 








The following questions are based 
on information in this issue of Today's 
Health. Turn to page 51 for the an 


swers. 


1. How many ova will the average 
woman produce in her lifetime? 

2. From what industry was the 
secret of hair creme rinses learned? 

3. How does donated gamma 
globulin differ from the g.g. that our 
bodies make? 

4. During 1956, how many cases of | 
paralytic polio occurred in Chica-| 
goans who had all three Salk vaccine 
shots? 

5. Why shouldn't you add soda in 
cooking vegetables? 

6. What is the best help for a child 
who misbehaves? 

7. How are the lungs affected in a 
diaphragmatic hernia? 
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A product as personal as Tampax’ internal 
Sanitary protection does not draw sacks 
full of fan mail. But when women are 
writing us for some other reason—in 
response to an offer, perhaps, that we have 
placed in our package—they go out of 
their way to say the nicest things! 
o+"l’ve been using it for 15 years, and never 
once have I felt the slightest discomfort...” 


e+ -“Everything’s nice about it... disposal 
. » « lack of odor... well, I'm just a 
Tampax enthusiast!” 

e+-"So I told this friend of mine, ‘You're 
just crazy if you don’t use Tampax. Be- 
lieve me, it's made me practically forget 
about differences in days of the month’ ” 

ee-"You make a product that’s really a 
blessing for women.” 


Perhaps the opposite side of the coin is 
equally important; Tampax practically 
never gets a complaint. So again we say, 
“Thanks for the mail—thanks for being 
enthusiastic about Tampax (it’s now in 75 
countries)—thanks for making Tampax a 
success, and thanks for letting Tampax give 
you more poise, assurance, security.” 


Tampax is available in 3 absorbencies 
(Regular, Super, Junior) wherever dru 
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Vegetables for Lent 


(Continued from page 25) 


} | French dressing or a dressing made 
| P a . . 

of three parts of olive oil and one 
| part fresh lemon juice. For texture 


| variety add one sixth as much diced 
raw celery, green pepper, chopped 
green onions or pickles as there is 
cooked vegetable, but do not cook 
further. Dust with minced fresh pars- 
ley, chives or dill. 

Plain-cooked globe artichokes 
served hot with French dressing are 
a zestful form of hot vegetable 
salad. 

Croutons. In France, croutons are 
a smart garnish for vegetables. They 
add swank, crunch and flavor inter- 
est. Cut white or rye bread into one 
fourth inch cubes. Spread in a well- 
buttered pan and dot with a little 
extra butter. Bake in a 425°F oven 
until light golden brown. Stir often. 
Serve sizzling. 

For cheese croutons, half-bake two 
cups bread croutons. Then stir in one 





fourth cup Parmesan cheese mixed 
with one and one half tablespoons 
| grated Romano cheese and finish 
baking. 

Vegetables Cooked in Milk 


This method was used in the days 
when a big bow] or tureen of a steam- 
ing hot vegetable cooked in milk 
often appeared as the main supper 
dish. Today it makes a tasty nutri- 





“I think they take advantage of the fact that they 





























don’t have to support 





ee 





tious luncheon dish for Lent or any 
season. 

Try this method for peas, small- 
kernels, 
celeriac, 


diced carrots, sweet corn 


diced celery, 


small-diced white potatoes with a 


asparagus, 


little sliced onion, sliced mild onions, 
shredded green beans, thin-sliced 
mushrooms or combinations of them. 

Peel, dice or slice the vegetable 
and place in a double boiler top. Add 
one fourth cup 
each cup of the vegetable. Cover and 
boil 15 minutes. enough 
scalded homogenized milk, evapo- 
rated milk and water or reconstituted 
instant nonfat milk crystals to little 
more than half cover. Cover. Cook 
over boiling water until vegetable is 
tender, about 35 minutes. The milk 
will partly evaporate. Season to taste 


boiling water for 


aie 
Pour in 


with salt, pepper and butter; serve 
with buttered toast. 

Vegetable and milk. 
Cook vegetables in milk as directed. 
Add celery or dill salt to taste. Drop 
in four or five small shucked oysters 
for each person; heat until the edges 
curl. Garnish with sizzling croutons 


oysters in 


and serve in bowls. 
Oven Casseroling 


Oven heat is just as effective for 
casseroling vegetables as it is for 
baking. When a roast or other entrée 
is being baked, make the best use of 
the oven space and casserole the veg- 
etable. To do this, prepare any vege- 
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table as for panning, but use double 
the amount of boiling water. Cover 
Bake in a mod- 
375°F, 


the casserole closely. 
erate oven, 350° to or until 
the vegetable is fork-tender—about 
three times as long as when panned. | 
Much of the liquid will evaporate. | 
Season as desired and serve from the | 
casserole. 

Oven casseroling with milk. Fol- 
low directions for oven casseroling 
using one third water and two thirds 
homogenized milk or equal parts 
water and evaporated milk. 





Vegetable Casserole Entrées 


ents is added when casseroling vege- 
tables, 


tor main course 


When a combination of ingredi- | 
| 


the dish becomes an entrée 
service. 

Casserole of spring vegetables. To} 
one and one half cups peeled and | 
and the 


amount of sliced snap beans add one 


sliced fresh carrots same | 

| 
half teaspoon salt and one inch boil- | 
ing water. Cover and cook about 20 
until fork-tender. Drain, | 


but save any liquid for using when} 


minutes, or 


making cheese sauce. Stir one and | 
one half cups fine bread crumbs with | 
three tablespoons melted butter or | 
Alternately layer the in- | 
gredients in a buttered casserole be- 
with the vegetables, fol- 
lowed by the cheese 


margarine. 


real j y 
ginning 


sauce and end- 


Auswers to 
Technical Tichlers 


(See page 49) 





1. Between 400 and 500. (“Dis 
coveries on the Trail of Life’s Begin 
page 18.) 
9 


2. From the textile industry 


ning,” 
(“Creme Hair Rinses,” page 35. ) 

3. Immunity provided by donated | 
globulin is short-lasting. 
(“Solving One Mystery of Sudden | 
Death,” page 20.) 


| 
4. Not a single case. 


gamma 


(“How Chi 
page 28.) 

5. Because it causes vitamin loss. 
(“Vegetables for Lent,” 


cago Blitzed Polio,” 


page 22.) 
6. An attempt to understand his 
motives, and show him how he can 


It’s Nor 
page 58. ) 


be happier. (“For Children, 
mal to Be Childish,” 
The intestines push against the 


lungs. (“Our Baby’s Life,” 39. ) 





page 


posters, exhibits and lectures, 
our life-line of cancer educa- 
tion reaches men and women 
in business and industry. 
They learn facts 
cancer which could mean the 
difference between life and 
death. For additional infor- 
mation about a program in 
your plant call the 


about 


CANCER LIFE-LINE 


Through films, pamphlets, 


American Cancer Society 
or write “Cancer” care of 
your local Post Office. 

© AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 











REDUCE 


Hungry Feeling 


Help satisfy your appetite 
with fresh-made jvices—and get 
natural vitamins and minerals 


(7). If you’re’watching your weight, 
Wo begin meals with juices made 
=\/ from carrots, celery, cabbage, 
\ apples, etc. Helps many avoid 
over-eating ... provides natural 
nutrients without bulk. Enjoy 
the true natural flavor and 
goodness of fruits, vegetables. 


Serve them fresh from a Sweden 
Speed Juicer. Guaranteed. 


- 


Juice in seconds. 
Easy to operate 
Easy to clean 


At leading depart- 
ment, appliance 
and health-food 
stores, or write for 
free folder. 


SWEDEN FREEZER MFG. CO. 
Dept. JT-3 JUICER DIVISION a SEATTLE 99, WASH 


SEND FOR.THIS FREE FOLDER ON 
AMAZING NEW PRINCIPLE 
IN UPLIFT COMFORT! 


SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
FOR HEALTHFUL LIVING 


DUOMOLD BRA DUO-MOLD BRA \ 


STYLE #114 


Duomold, the new 


miracle” bra with 


ts unique 


principle in figure 


molding has 


been 


designed for 


healthful liv 


"9 


Duomold’s inner 
cups lift and the 
outer cups divide 


for perfect seperation 


B cup 32-40 

. Short inner cups afford C cup 32-40 

direct pull to underbust 

Outer cups tunction 

independently easing 

trai tre 

strain on straps (, 
. Band remains in place 

when adjusting straps ~G 

Elastic insert raises bust 

with minimum discomfort 

Centers of both cups 

not joined to give 

better separation. 


—$2.50 
D cup 32-44 —$3.00 


STYLE #448 


Formcroft Inc 
116 Bedford St., Boston 


Gentlemen 

Please send FREE DUO-MOLD FOLDER 
Nome 

Address 


City Zone Stote 
Write for store nearest you corrying 
Duvomold Bro or write direct to 


FORMCRAFT, INC. 


Mokers of Famous Ciro Bro 


116 Bedford Street. Boston 10, Mossochusett 





Gentle as a 


Mother's 
Kiss... 


Give your Child this Good-Tasting, 
High-Quality Aspirin— 
FLAVORED, CHILDREN’S SIZE 
BAYER ASPIRIN! 





Flavored Children’s Size Bayer Aspirin is so wonderfully gentle 
that millions of mothers would never dream of giving their chil- 
dren anything else! No one has ever discovered a safer, pain 
relieving agent. 

And youngsters everywhere agree that Children’s Size Bayer 
Aspirin really tastes good! It has such a delightful flavor that 
they willingly chew it, or take it dis- 
solved in water or mixed with food. 

There’s never any coaxing, fussing or 
fretting! 

So give your children this high qual- 
ity aspirin—this aspirin which has 
earned the confidence of mothers from 
coast to coast! Buy Flavored Chil- 
dren’s Size Bayer Aspirin. 48 tablets 


only 25¢. 
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ing with bread crumbs. Bake 15 
minutes in a 350°F oven, or until the 
| top is golden brown. 

Casserole of green beans Hun- 
| garian. In two tablespoons melted 
butter in a heavy saucepan, sauté one 
good-sized onion until soft and yel- 
| lowed. Add one pound green beans, 
halved lengthwise, and six coarse- 
diced peeled tomatoes. Stir in one 
teaspoon sugar, one and one half 
teaspoons salt, one fourth teaspoon 
| pepper and one fourth teaspoon 
thyme. Simmer about 30 minutes. 
Meantime boil one half pound broad 
noodles according to package direc- 
tions. Arrange the beans in a well- 
buttered shallow two-quart baking 
dish. Cover with the noodles. Top 
| with three fourths cup small cubes of 
bread mixed with one tablespoon 
| melted butter. Bake 15 minutes at 
| 375°F. Serve with creamed cottage 
cheese. 

Yellow pike with vegetables. Clean 
a one-pound pike for each person; 
remove heads, fins and tails. Boil 20 
minutes in four cups water. Strain 
the liquid into a two-quart kettle. 
Add one half cup each small-diced 
parsnip, carrot and celery, one sliced 
onion, two cups diced potato, one 
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half bay leaf crushed, one and one | BEFORE AND AFTER 


half teaspoons salt, one half teaspoon | 
monosodium glutamate and = one| 


eighth teaspoon pepper. Simmer 20 | 

minutes. Add the fish; cover and MATERNITY ni \ 
steam-boil 12 minutes, or until fish (IURSING BRA 
flakes. Serve in shallow bowls, one ae Soe 
fish to a person with vegetables and eieed 


liquid poured over. Garnish with 
moccasin toe 
minced parsley and serve with crusty ‘ exferd. Aveil- 
able in sun tan, 
red, white, brown 


( and green. Walk rerate| 
. DISPOSABLE s h ° 
This lew Drench 1 1 Belgi: PADS WITH EACH BRA | S op tal 
1is popular French and Belgian |  j..¢ corres mnoancrotn 

method slow-cooks the vegetables | 32 10 448 and C cups $2.50 Safety relate. 
EF ee Soe eee . 32 to 44 D Cups . $3.00 
and develops fine flavor. The cooking STIPCHED CUP in dees A cons 22:38; 8, C . =' Comfort 
may be on top of the range Or 1N a| cups 32-40—$3.00. D cups 32-40—$3.50 ? 
EXTRA PADS 8 to a pkg. 25c . . . 3 doz. to a box—S$1_.00 


French bread. 


Braised Vegetables 


moderate oven. 
Braised celery. Trim any tough Write for Free Folder ‘ ) 
Preferred by all women for its outstanding (Ve 


stems from 16 ribs of Pascal celery 
- qualities during pregnancy and through the — — 
(about two pounds), Cut into two- to | pursing period. Patented inner cup gives firm “Sh. on | 
three-inch lengths. Wash and place support from beneath the breasts. Front sec Tan kid with <= — ion € 
tion drops down for modest, easy nursing alligator tip, foxing 


¥ 
in a well-buttered shallow baking} while straps stay comfortably on shoulders ontitenheonns, : 


> 


dish or casserole. Sprinkle with one | for best support. Parva V tip, 3 eyelet tie. 

: _ . buckles removable adjust- 
tablespoon fresh lemon juice. Dis-  gbie back elastic; dispos- _ 
able, moisture proof pads pens There is a FOOT-SO-PORT store in all =O0) TN 
aa : and special “‘irritation /Gusrmco towns and cities. See your Classified Directory 
cup boiling water. Add one fourth {ee features make it most \PARENTS: or wells 

; by lf 

teaspoon sugar, one fourth teaspoon | desirable. Sees 2g FOOT-SO-PORT SHOE COMPANY 
salt and one eighth teaspoon pepper. At Corse} Shops ..Maternity Shops..Fine Stores . ee aaa 
Pour over the celery. Cover. Bake in ANNE ALT BRASSIERES. BOX 71, COMPTON, CAL’. , ” 


a 400° F. oven about 35 minutes 
Drain off any liquid and thicken with 

one half teaspoon cornstarch blended Pp R re | T E ¢| T 
with one half tablespoon cold water - 

Pour this over the celery. Then bake YO U R Hi 4 L Db 


about 15 minutes longer, or until the 
2 en. te see eo ee ee | 


solve one bouillon cube in one half 





sauce is practically absorbed and the 
vegetable is glazed. Garnish with : 4 ARENT 
~ : hen] * yee 

strips of pimento. s TA ¥ D gp . PANTIES 

Keep your child safe from the psychological disturbances 

Sita ie dite aiid * nie : caused by wet beds. Give your child the security of waking up 

repare as directed above but after a in a dry bed. This patented all-in-one panty is day and night 

the sauce has been added to the cel- 4 protection—safeguards against wet clothes and bedding. 


Braised celery with grated cheese. 
Y 


ery, top with three fourths cup grated - STAYDRY Panties are comfortable and form fitting — without 
Ba pins or buttons to cause discomfort — may be worn invisibly 
; under clothes. They contain highly absorbent material with 
ing as above. tested waterproof outer covering of fine, non-toxic, soft plastic 
low 5 : a ; Washable — may even be boiled and bleached. 
Braise d Be igium endive. Follow é ECONOMICAL STAYDRY saves you time and money. Frees you 
recipes for braised celery. ) of mess and fuss — of the useless expense of rubber sheets, 
extra sheets and enormous laundry bills. 
Baked Vegetables in Aluminum Foil Bey 4 STAYDRY is recommended by many leading doctors as the 
ee perfect solution to this distressing problem. 
PERFECT FOR INVALIDS — wonderful for adults with this dis- 
tressing problem. Reg. U. S. Pat. 


sharp American cheese. Finish cook- 


In using the following methods al- 
low half again as much time for bak- 
ing as for panning Infante: Money Back Guarantee 

Scrub potatoes or other root vege- Med., Large S$ 69 in 10 Days 

5 Extra Large 
tables and wrap in heavy-duty alum-| — gisgrens & Adults: LCS Free Booklet on Bedwetting 


inum foil. Bake at 400° to 425° F. , 20, 22.. ye : 
+r . . olan o., Dept. Tel: 1288 
The vegetables steam in their own | — a 4 ay Bh + Festertown Reed, Nowbergh, 0. Y. 7 


liquid in the foil so even the skins are | sizes 36, 38, 40.. Please send me STAYORY Pentics 
ist. B f ee | _ ass | larger sizes made to order. Waist Size. — Price 
moist. before serving they may then | Give exact waist size in 0 C.0.0. O CHECK 0 M.O. 
. . | inches. 
be peeled, sliced, diced or mashe d| Slightly higher in Canada: TREBLIS CO. 5 AT 4 


and seasoned. 21 King St., East Toronto, Ontario ADDRESS__ 


Thin-peel root vegetables and slice | JOLAN SALES CO., Newburgh, N.Y. city 


18, 20, 22. . . $2. ee EE EE 
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crosswise almost to the base. Season 
with salt and pepper; then wrap in 
well-buttered or margarined squares 
of foil. Bake. Vegetables fixed this 
way have a delicious brown-baked 
favor. 

Peel, dice or thin-slice the raw 
vegetable. Add the desired seasoning. 
Place on squares of buttered foil, 
fold in a “drugstore wrap” and bake. 
Serve a foil-wrapped package on 
each plate. 


Steam-Fried Vegetables 


This new frying method releases 
the flavor oils, calls for half the usual 
quantity of fat and cooks the food 
without burning. Use for thin-sliced 
peeled onions, seeded green peppers 


cut in strips, or fresh, sweet corn ker- 
nels. 

In a nine- to ten-inch frying pan 
pour one fourth inch hot water. Add 
two tablespoons peanut oil and four 
cups of the prepared vegetable. Dust 
with salt and pepper or seasoned salt. 
Cover; steam-fry over moderate heat 
until the water evaporates. The veg- 
etable will then be almost cooked. 
Stir with a fork. Add one tablespoon 
butter and continue to cook, stirring 
occasionally, until the vegetable is 
light brown. 


Broiled or Grilled Vegetables 


Raw vegetables suitable for broil- 
ing include eggplant, cucumbers, 
summer squash, vegetable marrow, 
zucchini, ripe or partly green toma- 
toes, parsnips and onions. Wash and 
cut not more than one fourth inch 
thick. Peel if necessary and brush 
with peanut oil. Dust with salt and 
pepper, then with fine bread crumbs 
mixed with one fourth the quantity 
of melted butter. Place in a preheated 
broiler about four inches from the 
heat. Broil first on one side, then the 
other, until golden brown; allow 
eight to ten minutes altogether for 
most vegetables. 

Broiled white or sweet potatoes. 
Scrub potatoes; cut lengthwise in 
slices one fourth inch thick. The peel 
if left on is delightfully crunchy; if 
this provides too much roughage, 
peel the potatoes before slicing. 
Brush with peanut oil and dust with 
salt and pepper. Broil. If desired, 
dust sweet potato slices after turning 
with fine-chopped salted peanuts 


mixed with one half teaspoon corn- 
starch stirred smooth in two table- 
spoons boiling water and brought to 
a boil. The cornstarch mixture forms 
a glaze. 

Broiled asparagus or broccoli. 
Boil asparagus or broccoli until 
three quarters done. Then arrange 
for individual service on buttered 
heavy-duty aluminum foil. Pour 
melted butter vegetable to 
moisten. Dust with grated Parmesan 


over 


cheese and broil about three minut’s. 
or until the cheese reaches a golden 
brown. 

If desired, the vegetables can be 
served on enriched bread toast 
toasted on one side and buttered on 
the other. Arrange the asparagus on 
the buttered side and 


broil-toast. 


untoasted, 


Mashed or Whipped Vegetables 


White potatoes are not the only 
vegetable that can be mashed or 
whipped. Sweet potatoes, rutabagas 
plain or combined with white pota- 
toes, winter squash, parsnips, egg- 
plant and beets all make delicious 
whips. 

Pan the vegetable according to di- 
rections on page 24. Whip until 
fluffy and all lumps are removed, 
using an electric mixer or a stout wire 
whisk. Season after whipping. Re- 
heat in a double boiler. 

White or sweet potatoes. To four 
cups whipped cooked white or sweet 
potatoes add one fourth cup heated 
homogenized milk in which one or 
two tablespoons butter or margarine 
have been melted. Season to taste 


“Frankly, doctor, I think my ulcers 
would be o.k. if you'd just give me 
something to kill the taste of my wife's 
cooking.” 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


with plain or seasoned salt or celery 
salt. Garnish if desired with butter- 
fried onions. 

Rutabagas. To four cups whipped 
cooked rutabaga or three cups ruta- 
baga and one cup white potato, add 
two tablespoons melted butter, one 
and one half tablespoons lemon juice, 
one teaspoon sugar, one fourth tea- 
spoon nutmeg, one teaspoon salt and 
one eighth teaspoon pepper. 

Winter squash. To four cups 
whipped winter squash, add one halt 
tablespoon brown sugar or honey, 
one half teaspoon cinnamon and one 
tablespoon homogenized milk heated 
with two tablespoons butter. 

Eggplant. To four cups whipped 
cooked eggplant, add two table- 
spoons minced onion and one half a 
crushed section of garlic sautéed in 
two tablespoons butter, one fourth 
teaspoon powdered basil, one tea- 
spoon salt, one fourth teaspoon pep- 
per, one tablespoon tomato paste and 
one half cup croutons. 

Beets. To cups 
cooked beets, add one fourth table- 


four whipped 
spoon’ lemon juice, one half cup 
heavy sweet or sour cream and one 
teaspoon salt. If served with fish, add 
one to two tablespoons prepared 
horseradish. 

Lenten potato pie. Line a well- 
buttered low two-quart baking dish 
with a one half inch laver of mashed 
white potatoes. Fill the center with 
three cups flaked cooked fish fillets 
heated in mayonnaise cream sauce 
mixed with a few capers, sautéed 
chopped onions and_ sliced fresh 
mushrooms. Top lightly with a layer 
of potato. Brush with one beaten egg 
yolk mixed with one teaspoon milk 
and dust with fresh minced parsley 
or dill. Bake-brown 30 minutes in a 
375° F. oven. 


Lenten Menus Starring Vegetables 


Vegetables prepared according to 
these quick, modern cooking meth- 
ods will be tasty and nutritious. And 
they can become the star attractions 
of meatless meals that are satisfying 
and stick to the ribs. In planning 
your Lenten menus, in place of the 
usual meat use another complete pro- 
tein—such as cheese, milk, eggs, fish 
or seafood—in combination with the 
cooked vegetables. These proteins, 
like meat, contribute important ami- 
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1937 


contains the most 

highly effective 
perspiration-checking 
ingredient 


known to science! 


Gently ...effectively... Fresh Cream Deodorant stops 
perspiration worries! And Fresh is so pleasant to 
use — never lets you down. 


So for complete, long-lasting protection use Fresh Cream 
Deodorant every day. 


@ Effective—yet so gentle. 
@ Never sticky—never greasy—never gritty. 
So smooth—so soft, Fresh vanishes 
into your skin. 
Doesn’t dry out in jar. Keeps you 
lovely —always. 


Keeps you Fresh 


as a daisy 


KA. .wadi 
WENA NY) 
SN — 


at 6 ait we , 
Le \ ‘ F | - Ny 


i ili VY 


frseh is a registered trademark of Pharma-Craft Corporation. Also manufacture i ited in Canada. 
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Serve delicious vitamin A-rich | 


| HEY, MOM! 


EVEREADY Carrot Juice 


GET 


| Thnsmailic 

"AND WE'LL 
BOTH GET 
SOME 

| SLEEP 


Here’s the good-tasting way to 

be sure you're getting lots of 
vitamin A daily. Drink healthful 
EVEREADY Carrot Juice. A 

12 oz. can has Carotene (Vitamin A 
value) equivalent to 

approximately 61,200 

I.U.* Enjoy it daily. 


*International Units 
the name for 
carrot Juice is 


EVEREADY! 


WRITE FOR 


DAILY NEWS BLDG. - 


Most babies who cry and cry when they 
should be sleeping suffer from indigestion 
caused by excessive air swallowing or 
feeding too fast. Nursmatic nurser, like 
mother’s breast, helps prevent these 
two feeding problems. A simple, stainless 
steel valve in the Nursmatic nipple 
measures out each mouthful baby swal- 
lows—with a breast-like action. That’s 
why you seldom see a Nursmatic-fed 
or breast-fed baby with colic. That's 
why Nursmatic helps you and baby get 
the sleep you both need. 

Nursmatic costs more— 

but it does so much more 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
AND FREE LITERATURE 


NURSMATIC CORP. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





_ 


THIRTY FIVE 


THE CHECKPOINT ON YOUR ROAD OF LIFE 


THE TIME TO 
* Take stock of your health 
* Have a medical check-up 


* Follow the physician’s recommendations 
* Plan for healthful living in future years 


A series of 13 dramatic radio programs 
Scripted by leading writers 


Authenticated by outstanding physicians 


heart disease 
cancer 
arthritis 
high blood pressure 
mental health 
surgical advances 
rehabilitation 
e preparation for old age 
e endocrinology 
e diseases of the blood 
e general therapeutics 
® nutrition 
e diabetes 


PRODUCED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE 
BUREAU OF HEALTH EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Inquire of your local medical society for time and station. 
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|no acids and supplement various 


amino that lack, 
| thereby providing complete foods 


acids vegetables 


| that satisfy hunger and meet body 
| needs. 

Many restaurants regularly feature 
combinations for 


vegetable plate 


lunch and dinner. In one chain noted 


for distinguished food, the vegetables 
are pressure cooked at half-hour in- 
tervals, and the foods are selected 
and combined on the plates for color 
and flavor contrast 


I 
Beets with lemon juice 
Spinach mold with hard-cooked egg 
Tuna or salmon croquette 
Garnish of water cress 


Nut muffins 
I] 


Broiled asparagus-on-toast with 
cheese topping 
Caulifleurettes with 
mayonnaise-cream sauce 
Deviled hard-cooked egg 
Carrot sticks 


II] 

Carrot rounds pan-cooked 
Broiled potato with chopped nut 
topping 
Welsh rabbit on toast 
Garnish of parsley 
Oatmeal muffins 


Start the meal with a tasty cream 
soup or oyster or clam chowder. 
Finish with a fruit dessert, such as 
pears baked in cranberry sauce or 
| sliced orange-coconut ambrosia. Top 
| off the meal with your favorite bev- 
erage. You'll find that Lenten meals 
ee never seem maigre but instead 


| delectable and satisfying. 
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adults... fen & 


a 
v 


The FLEET ENEMA Disposable Unit 


of 42 fluid ounces is more effective 
than one or two pints of tap water 


or salt solution... 


FLEET’ENEMA 
DISPOSABLE UNIT 


No solution to fuss with . .. no messy equipment 
to clean. To give an enema, just insert the 
sanitary rectal tube, squeeze the hand-size bottle 
... then discard the entire unit. Action is 
gentle, prompt, thorough and less irritating 
than soap suds enemas because each 

FLEET ENEMA Disposable Unit contains a 
solution of Phospho ® Soda (Fleet), favored 
as a laxative for over fifty years. So, next 

time your doctor recommends an enema, 
administer it the “Fleet” way. 


Keep a supply of Fleet Enema Disposable Units 
on hand... carry a couple with you when 
travelling. At your favorite drug store... 
directions on each carton. 


Cc. B. FLEET CoO., INC. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 


C. B. FLEET CO., INC., Lynchburg, Virginia 


Please mail me descriptive literature 








TODAY'S HEALTH 


For a Child, It’s Normal to Be Childish 


by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 


Parents are sometimes embar- 
rassed by behavior perfectly normal 
for a child’s age and development. A 
child cannot be expected to act like 
an adult because he is neither mature 
nor sufficiently experienced to know 
how people expect him to behave. 

In not realizing this behavior is 
normal, parents are likely to make the 
mistake of trying to correct it, which 
usually makes the situation worse. 
The child doesn’t understand what is 
wrong and he doesn’t know what he 
should do. Repeated criticism makes 
him feel inadequate and unloved, 
which doesn't contribute to a whole- 
some outlook on life or a desire to 
get along or cooperate with people 
in other ways. 

Studies of children have revealed 
certain types of behavior that are al- 
most universal in childhood but are 
often regarded by parents as prob- 
lems. Most children dawdle, for ex- 
ample, and they are all subject to 
emotional ups and downs, with anger, 
jealousy, fear or joy followed by 
periods of sullen and bad humor. 
Naturally they lack foresight and 
seriousness of purpose, which, when 
they do appear, are among the most 
thrilling signs of growing up. Chil- 
dren are often tactless and sometimes 
cruel, and they tend to rebel against 
restraints and claim that they are old 
enough to manage their affairs with- 
out parental interference. 

In addition to these virtually uni- 


versal forms of normal juvenile be- 
havior, children in special situations 
develop special ways of behaving. 
They come from trial and error at- 
tempts to meet adult demands, but 
they often take a form that neither 
meets society's demands nor brings 
satisfaction to the child. Often they 
are bids for attention that stem from 
the child’s belief that he is getting 
less attention and love than a brother 
or sister. 

No matter in what way a child 
behaves—and in these situations he 
may be overly boisterous, oversensi- 
tive or selfish and egotistic, or cry 
without apparent reason, carry tales 
or bully others—the best help is an 
honest attempt to understand his 
motives and show him how he can be 
happier. Then as his intellectual ca- 
pacity develops and his social experi- 
ence broadens, his behavior will re- 
flect a steady pattern of development 
toward maturity. You can be of assist- 
ance in this growth by doing the 
following: 

1. Remember that a child cannot 
be expected to behave like an adult. 
Be tolerant even if you are exasper- 





Dr. Hurlock, mother of two teen-age 
girls, is past president of the American 
Psychological Association’s Division on 
the Teaching of Psychology, and former 
secretary-treasurer of its Division on 
Childhood and Adolescence. 





ated, and don’t nag, or show anger 
or embarrassment. A friendly attitude 
will go a long way toward helping 
the child behave well. 

2. Help him in his task of develop- 
ing more mature behavior. Although 
certain forms of behavior are normal 
for children his age, this does not 
mean that you should expect him to 
them 
ment from you. There is always the 
settle 


outgrow without encourage- 


danger that they may into 
habits. 

3. Remember that adults often are 
to blame for the behavior that annoys 
them because they have never en- 
couraged the child to meet situations 
mature manner. 


in—for his age—a 


Recognizing your responsibility 
should go a long way toward making 
you more tolerant and more anxious 
to help the child now. 

4. Don't expect too much too soon. 
It takes time for a child’s intellectual 
powers to develop and it also takes 
time for him to learn what people ex- 
pect of him. 

5. Set a model of mature behavior 
for your child to imitate. You should 
not, for example, blame him for tem- 
per outbursts if you lose your temper 
when things go wrong, nor can you 
expect him to be on the dot if you 
have the habit of being late for meals 
or other activities in or outside the 
home. 

6. Suggest ways of meeting diffi- 
cult situations that are better than 
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the method he is using, but be care- | 
ful to avoid the appearance of dictat- | 


ing to him, for this would defeat your 
purpose. of 

7. Make it worth his while, by| 
praise and recognition, to try and 
act in as mature a way as he is capa- 
ble of. 

8. Be sure he knows you love him | 
and respect him. When a child knows 
he is loved for what he is, he is anxi- 
ous to try to be what he knows his | 
parents want him to be. Only then | 
can he, as well as his parents, be | 


| 
happy. 


Questions 


SWAPPING comics. I have always 
been careful about the comics my 
children read. Now I find that my son 
reads the very comics I won't let him 
buy by swapping with some of his | 
friends. How can a mother cope with | 
the comics-swapping problem? | 


There is only one real solution to 
the comics-swapping problem and 
that is to see that no undesirable 
comics are available to swap. Many 
mothers are not as careful about what 
their children buy as you are and you 
cannot forbid your son to read what | 
his friends read. Therefore, why not 
bring up the problem of harmful 
comics at the next P.T.A. meeting 
and, as a body, send in a formal pro- 
test to the stores in the neighborhood 
selling such comics? In many com- 
munities, the P.T.A. has done a re- 
markable clean-up job by these tac- 
tics. Merchants cannot afford to incu 
the ill-will of the school and the | 
parents of the neighborhood and, 
therefore, will cooperate with you in 
this matter. 














a SUddE stion 


Ss 


, ee eo 
we hope proves helpyul 








by Arle ne Jennrich 


Simplest way to divert 
“‘naturalness” from be- 
coming ‘‘naughtiness,”” 
Mrs. Jennrich holds, is 
to be a bit inventive 
and a jump ahead of 
your busy little beaver. 
Below, she gives you a 
1ew ways how to do this. 











DOING WHAT COMES NATURALLY 


That your toddler should gi nto 
the kitchen 
So aive nim one 


and stock 


Youngsters’ natural-born 


breakable, fun-t 

This unlike ‘ ' 
One way of satisfying 

not for life and helr tide ove tira ' 


pot-and-pan stage. 


Little tykes love to poke 4 
This is one rea 

to ash trays and 

can transfer th 

ing child your tray and 
(under supervision). 


For a fresh, clean taste there's 
m nothing refreshes, satisfies like 
the lively flavor of delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. Enjoy the little 


lift it gives and the smooth chewing as you work. 











SPECIAL 


SCHOOLS AND CAMPS | 


~flome and school f 

nervous and backward 
children and 
adjustments 








Beverly Farm, Inc. 


tional Occupa 
for birth injury cases, Health 
1 hour from St. Louis 
59th year. Catalog 

Box H, Godfrey, tilinois 


Successful social and educ 
tional therapy. Department 
fully situated on 220-acre tract 
7 well-equipped buildings, gym 
Groves Biake Smith, M.D., Supt., 





{The Brown Schools] 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ear round school for cnilaren with educational and 
emotional problems—tiny tots thru teens. Companion 
ship and understanding. Seven separate residence cen 
Suburban and ranch. Daily supervision by Certi 
ehiatrist. Full-time I’sychologist. Write for 





tatior 


sant Brown. Pres., Box 4008H, Austin, Texas 


VIL PAR EDucaTE your | 


ryou CAN CHILD AT HOME 


Kindergarten through 9th grade 

n aceredited education with 
AT-HOME Courses. Easy- 
supplies. Guid- 


You can give your child a 
famous Calvert SCHOOL 
to-follow teaching manual; books, 
ance by Calvert teachers Often used to enrich 
learning programs of superior pupils. Start any 
time. Slst year. Catalog. Give school grade, age. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
590 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 


TROWBRIDGE 


For unusual children. Experienced teachers 
gis Brain ji « ptec Medical and psychiat 

’ individual training 
Summer Program. Reasc , ates. Write for pamphlet 


John A. Moran, M.S.S.W., Director 
Box A, 2827 Forest Avenue, Kansas City 9, Missouri 


People 60 to 80: 
Tear Out This Ad 


and mail it today to find out 
how you can still apply for a $1,000 
life insurance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without bur- 
dening your family. 
You handle the entire transac- 
tion by mail with OLD AMERICAN 
of KANSAS CITY. No obligation. 


No one will call on you! 











Psyc nolo- 








Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and age. Mail to Old 
American Ins. Co., 1 West 9th, 
Dept. L346M, Kansas City, Mo. 











FREE BOOKLET explains money-savingest idea 
ever to hit the diaper line. Send $1.00 for 
2 trial diapers — or $3.95 for a full dozen. 
DEXTER DIAPER FACTORY 
Dept. H, Houston 8, Texas 





Teaching Dental Health 


By Perry Sandell. 32 pp. 75 cents. 1956. 


Classroom Activities 


By Frances R. Stuart. 64 pp. $1. 1956. 


Outdoor Education 


By Julian W. Smith. 32 pp. 75 cents. 1956. 


for 


Published by the American Association 
1201 


Health, Physical Education and Recre -— 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


These are three of a classroom 
teacher series in health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation. The first pre- 
sents basic principles in teaching den- 
tal health at various grade levels. The 
second suggests physical activities 
that may be taught in the classroom 
where gym facilities are lacking or 
limited. The third gives the elemen- 
tary teacher information about out- 
door education and shows how to 


relate it to the school program. 





Frep V. Hern, Pu.D. 


Taboo 


$4.75. Philosophical 
New York 16. 1956. 


154 pp. 
40th St., 


By Franz Steiner. 
Library, Inc., 15 E. 


This is a comprehensive study of 
the work of many scholars on taboo, 
with the writer's own comments and 
criticisms, intended to clarify the sub- 
ject and to show the danger of defini- 


tions that are too limited or too pat. 


ALEXANDER B. ALLISON 





Your Health Today 


By W. W. 
Bros., 49 E. 


Bauer, 


M.D. 514 pp. $5. 
33rd St., 1 


: Harper & 
New York 16. 1955 


It’s full of sense and science, and 
provocative and never dull as it cov- 
ers all aspects of health—physical, 
mental and emotional, as well as spir- 
itual. And in the telling of health, Dr. 
Bauer, a veteran health educator, re- 
lentlessly uncovers many fads and fal- 
lacies. Each chapter begins with “Do 
you believe” questions to wake up the 


reader's mind, “because what you be- 
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lieve has a strong influence on how 
you behave and what choices you 
and these choices and actions 
affect your health. Although 
designed for teachers and students, 
1 and be useful to 


make,” 
surely 


the book will appea 
any adult reader. 
HUNTINGTON 


WinuiamMs, M.D, 


Working with the Handicapped 


Girl Scouts of the 
1954. 


5c. Published by 
t. 44th St., New York 17. 


U.S.A 
initiated ¢ 

special project in scouting for os 
handicapped. This for the 
Girl Scout leader discusses the handi- 
capped and the leader’s role in work- 
ing with them; program activities and 


Girl Scouts have 


The 


manual 


planning for specific handicaps, such 
as orthopedic disabilities, deafness, 
epilepsy, 


tuberculosis, _ blindness. 


heart disease, mental abnormalities, 


social delinquency, diabetes and al- 


lergic diseases. It also has general 


information on G.S. troops—kinds of 
institutions, 


troops, troops in camp- 


ing for the handicapped—and an 
excellent appendix on dramatics and 
stage games. 


Frank H. Krusen, M.D. 


The Complete Book of 
Low Calorie Cooking 
By Leonard 


Hawthorn Books, 
1956. 


Louis 


Levinson. 319 pp. $4.95. 
Inc., l 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 1 


This book contains a splendid cat- 
alog of dietetic and low calorie food 
products, and gives trade names and 
addresses of manufacturers. Dieters 
will find the “groceries for reducers” 
section most helpful. But when Mr. 
Levinson tells his readers * Any 
excess (of protein) in the diet is re- 
jected or discarded” it is wishful 
thinking, not science. The few errors 
are more than balanced by interesting 
recipes to help in the preparation of 
low calorie meals. 


ANNA May WILSON 
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Our Baby’s Life 


(Continued from page 39) 


moment gave up hope, even when 
hope was indeed very slim. Through 
his tireless efforts, and the efforts and 
ministrations of the staff of doctors 
and nurses, Rusty slowly but surely 
began to breathe freer and easier 
through not one lung, but two. Then 
came the endless time when patience 
and the closest of observation were 
necessary to build Rusty up so that 
I might take him home. I watched, 
day after day, the tender care that 
the nurses gave h'm, and in particu- 
lar, the Charge Nurse. 

When the worst seemed to be over, 
Rusty developed an intestinal ob- 
struction, which again meant long 
hospitalization. It was a grueling or- 
deal, with every day bringing a new 
crisis, and hope hanging by a gos- 
samer thread ready to break. How- 
ever, the vigilance of the staff kept 
the thread We, the 


were powerless to do else but stand 


firm. parents, 
by, while Rusty’s doctors had the 
grave responsibility of making vital 
diagnoses and prescribing the correct 
his nurses carried 


treatment, and 


them out. 


. 
I oR almost four desperate months 
we saw the concerted effort of skill, 
knowledge and patience, surpassed 
their 


pulled Rusty through the rough, 


only by dedication, which 
rough time he was having. And over 
and above the line of duty, I was 
encouraged to learn how to take care 
of him while he was at the hospital, 
under the supervision of doctors and 
nurses, so that when he came home 
I would be a competent mother. Is 
it any wonder that we love them 
all? 

The easy thing was to bring him 
into the world; the hard part wae to 
keep Rusty in the world and for that 
our gratitude is endless—to the sur- 
geon who operated and the one who 
assisted, to the chief resident who 
oversaw him so carefully, to the resi- 
dent who was assigned to him, to 
the nurses who gave him so much 
loving care, to the head of the pedi- 
atrics service, for having such a won- 
derful staff, and to God for making it 
all possible. 


Rusty has been home several 
weeks now and seems to be thriving 
right well—still, of course, under the 
supervision of his doctors and nurses. 
He has still to go through another 
operation when he has developed 
more, but with the push upward of 
which I have already written, I know 
everything will be all right. 

Several times we have discussed 
what our emotions would have been 
had things developed not quite so 
successfully, and we have honestly 
concluded that, had success not been 
ours. it would not have been be 
cause of anything overlooked by the 
staff but despite their best efforts 
The pediatric floor is a busy place 
with a new problem being admitted 
each day. Because of our constant 
vigil at the hospital, we became ac 
quainted with those problems, each 
one seeming to be an extension of 
our own. Our baby was only one of 
the children who received the min 
staff—but 


never too busy to do its best by each 


istrations of a very busy 
one of its charges 

This letter is the best way we know 
to say thank you to the hospital and 
its staff and to publicize the recogni- 


tion it so richly deserves. 


If You Move 


Please notify us at least six weeks be- 
fore vou change address. Your copy 
of Tooays Heattn is addressed 
many days in advance of publication 
date. Please send your old address 
together with the new, preferably 
clipping name and old address from 
last copy received. Copies that have 
been mailed to old address will not 
be forwarded by the Post Office un- 
less forwarding postage is guaran- | 
teed by the subscriber. Be sure to get 
your copies promptly by notifying us | 
six weeks in advance. Send 
change of address to: 


your 


TODAY'S HEALTH 

Subscription Dept. 

535 North Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Its the early bird 
that catches the cold! 


Changeable wintry weather can be 
chilling . . . but a hot lemonade will 
warm you up in a jiffy. The easiest, 
most convenient way to make it is 
with REALEMON Brand Lemon Juice. 
Just a twist of the REALEMON cap and 
real lemon juice is ready to pour right 
from the bottle. No more squeezing 
or straining—the work’s all done for 
you. Hot tea sparked 
up with REALEMON 
is another cold 
weather favorite. 
Keep a bottle of 
REALEMON on the 
pantry shelf for hot 
lemonades, lemon 
and soda and for all 
your cooking and 
baking needs, too. 
REALEMON is Recon- 
stituted for Uniform 
Flavor and Strength. 


You and your family 
will enjoy the rich, 
clean-cut flavor of 
delicious REALPRUNE 
Brand Prune Juice. 
It’s zipped up with 
REALEMON Lemon 
Juice for added zest. 


Try REALPRUNE PRUNE JUICE — today 


© REALEMON-PURITAN CO., 1957 





As a convenient service to Today’s Health 
additional information about products advertised in Today’s 


this page 


Health. We will gladly forward your requests to the manufacturers 
whose products are mentioned — simply circle the corresponding number 
on the Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the coupon to us today. We 
hope this information will prove interesting and helpful. 


“Eating for Your Baby-to-Be.” The National 
Live Stock and Meat Board has compiled 
an informative booklet on the importance 
of eating correct foods during pregnancy. 
Sample menus are included which will be 
helpful to you in planning these meals. 
Circle 336 for your free copy. 


Vacation Time Plans. Wisconsin’s Conserva- 
tion Department offers a complete packet 
of information on places to go, places to 
see, and things to do in America’s Dairy- 
land in order to help you plan a Wisconsin 
vacation. For a beautifully illustrated bro- 
chure, state map and fishing regulations, 
circle 333. 


“Menu Magic.” This recipe booklet will add 
many new and delicious sauces, dressings, 
desserts and beverages to party and every- 
day menus. Included are hundreds of the 
many uses of ReaLemon Brand Lemon 
Juice. A free copy may be obtained from 


circle 334. 


Combination Carriage, Walker-Stroller. 
Soon after birth until almost three years 
later, the new Taylor-Tot Imperial Sleeper 
will be useful year-round when baby goes 
somewhere. An exclusive stand-up fold fea- 
ture eliminates stooping and makes carrying 
easier. For complete details circle 335. 


Fashions for Expectant Mothers. Expectant 
mothers all over the world have enjoyed 
lovely fashions, thrifty prices and conven- 
ient home shopping service from the Craw- 
ford Catalog. For your free copy of this 
catalog illustrating a complete maternity 
wardrobe circle 130. 


“The Care of Children’s Feet.” Here is an 
interesting booklet offered by the Simplex 
Shoe Mfg. Co., makers of Simplex Flexies 


children’s shoes. It explains briefly and sim- 
ply how mothers can protect their children’s 
feet. Circle 119 for your free copy. 


Vitamin A in Abundance. Here’s a quick 
and easy way to get your needed Vitamin 
A—drink Eveready Carrot Juice. Vitamin A 
(carotene) is abundantly present in this 
golden, solid-laden juice, made from espe- 
cially selected carrots. For your free pam- 
phlet of recipes and vitamin facts just circle 
158. 


Low-Cost Travel. You too can afford to 
travel! Whether your vacation trip is long 
or short, you don’t need a large amount of 
money to visit those far-off places. Getting 
the most out of your travel dollar is the 
secret. Three books published by Harian 
Publications give you this information at a 
nominal price. For details circle 299. 


Enriched Bread. Everyone should be fa- 
miliar with the high nutritional value of 
enriched bread, with its growth-promoting 
protein, its B vitamins and essential min- 
erals. Enriched bread has an important 
place in the daily diet, including reducing 
diets; its caloric content is surprisingly low. 
Circle 284 for specific information. 


Hearing Aid Defies Detection. The new 
“Listener”—the first cordless, full-power, 
no-ear-button hearing aid—is completely 
concealed in regular glasses and thus de- 
fies detection from front, back, or sides. You 
hear naturally at ear level. For full details 
circle 295. 


“Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast 
Cereals.” The Cereal Institute is offering 
free copies of this complete and coordi- 
teaching unit—which includes an 
16-page Teacher's Source 


nated 
authoritative 


Qua 
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TODAY'S HEALTH 


for Better 
Living 
Edited by 

EVELYN J. DYBA 


Book with charts, illustrations and photo- 
graphs, and a two-color 16- by 22-inch wall 
chart. This material has been compiled and 
edited by Dr. Clara Mae Taylor, a leading 
authority. For your free copy of the full 
unit circle 300, 


For Menu Variety. Brill’s Magic Wheat, 
similar to wild rice, is a delicious mealtime 
addition and can be served in main dishes, 
desserts, as a hot cereal and many other 
ways. Especially processed to retain its 
beneficial vitamin and mineral content, it 
is also low in calories. For a free recipe 
booklet and information on obtaining Magic 


Wheat, circle 316. 


For Mothers with Growing Daughters. A 
booklet, “How Shall I Tell My Daughter,” 
has been designed by Personal Products 
Corporation to help mothers introduce the 
subject of menstruation to voung girls. If 
your daughter is between nine and twelve 
years old, you will also want her to read 
“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered.” For 
free copies circle 292 


Sanitery Can Opener. A special cutting 
wheel has been introduced that will make 
an extra can opener out of your Rival Can- 
O-Mat. The special cutter is interchange- 
able with the regular cutter for such special 
uses as opening canned fish or pet foods. 
The removable cutting wheel can be easily 
cleaned. Circle 232 for more information. 


Shoe Soles. A new scientifically developed 
material, Avonite, is available on new shoes 
for the entire family. It is particularly de- 
sirable on children’s shoes because its most 
important feature is extra long wear. Avon- 
ite is lightweight and waterproof, flexes 
naturally with the foot and is nonslip—an 
important safety feature. Circle 121 for ad- 
ditional information 


When You Need a Special Diet. At some 
time in nearly every family, one member 
requires a special diet. Cream of Rice offers 
a free booklet of delicious recipes that pro- 
vide attractive, nutritious replacements for 
familiar dishes often denied those on re- 
stricted diets. For your free copy circle 308. 


Maternity-Nursing Brassiere. The Anne Alt 
is designed for effective, comfortable sup- 
port during pregnancy and later as a nurs- 
ing brassiere. Front section drops down for 
modest, easy nursing while the straps stay 
comfortably on the shoulders for best sup- 
port. Disposable pads protect the wearer’s 
garments. For free folder and name of local 
store circle 116. 
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Meat Protein... 


and the Many Vital Functions 


of Its Building Blocks 


\ | EAT protein, like other excellent proteins, participates in many vital ways 


in supplying the amino acids—often referred to as the body’s building blocks 


—required for good health and maintenance of tissues. 


Meat protein, after digestion, yields eighteen different amino acids. Ap- 
proximately one half of these are called essential dietary amino acids because 
they must be supplied by food to support life and growth in the child. Eight 
are required for maintaining life and health in the adult. The other amino 

acids of the eighteen are called nonessential dietary amino acids, since they 

need not be supplied by food but may be manufactured within the body 
from the essential amino acids. 


Both the essential and nonessential amino acids are used in the construc- 
tion of the proteins of muscles, organs, blood and lymph, bones, and nerves 


Also, they are utilized in the production of hormones, enzymes, and many 

The nutritional statements ‘ 
made in this advertisement other body chemicals. 
have been reviewed by the 
Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medi- 
eal Association and found 
consistent with current au- 


Indeed, meat protein is called ‘‘top quality protein”’ because it is utilized 


thoritative medical opinion. 


so efficiently by the body. And what an enjoyable way meat offers to get 


important protein nutrition as well as B vitamins and essential minerals! 


American Meat Institute 


Main Office, Chicago ,.. Members Throughout the United States 
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Open your door to beauty 


cover the superb quality of Luzier products the best way 
—by sampling them, without obligation. 


FRIENDLY KNOCK on your door, and there is your 
skillful Luzier Cosmetic Consultant, bringing you the 
most personalized of beauty services. 

You'll find her visit a spirit-lifting occasion! In an 
hour you'll learn more about how to bring out and care 
for your natural beauty than in a lifetime of just buying 
cosmetics. Unhurriedly, and in the privacy of your home, 
your Luzier Consultant will help you see yourself anew, 
through expert eyes. You'll see how to make the most of 
every good point of complexion, eyes, hair. You'll dis- 


Then know the thrill and confidence of ordering beauty 
aids selected for you, from almost countless variations 
and combinations. Once you’ve used personalized beauty 
aids, you will never be satisfied with anything less. Why 
not have a Luzier Consultant call on you? 


° J, THE MOST PERSONALIZED 
ujyrer OF ALL BEAUTY SERVICES 








Luzier’s, Inc., Gillham Plaza, Kansas City 41, Mo. 











Do it yourself with 


High 7 refreshment 


YODAY’S active people do a lot of 
| fixing, but there’s little need for 
them to remodel themselves. Their taste 
for lighter, less-filling food and drink 
makes it easy to keep slim and trim. 
Pepsi-Cola fits right in with their 
sensible, modern preference in diet, 
Poday’s Pepsi, reduced in calories, 
is never heavy, never too sweet, 
Refresh without filling. 


Have a Pepsi! 


Ci- 
refreshes 
without filling 





EVERY TIME SHE 
DANCES, I'M MORE 
THANKFUL FOR ALL THE 
WONDERFUL THINGS 
DOCTORS CAN DO 
Now. 


— OF US can recall a time not too long ago when 
meningococcus meningitis was high up on the list of 


fatal childhood diseases. Perhaps no disease of children 
. or “brain fever” 
as it was called .. . nearly always meant the worst. 


was more feared, because meningitis . . 


Doctors had no cure. And when a child did recover, 
there was always a chance of damage to the brain. 

Fortunately, several new drugs have halted the killing 
and crippling powers of meningitis, so that physicians can 
now treat most cases confidently and successfully. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


MAKERS OF MEDICINES SINCE 1866 


| KNOW 
HOW YOU FEEL. 
WHY, JUST THINK 
WHAT MENINGITIS 
MEANT WHEN WE 
WERE CHILDREN ! 


This has been called one of the most heartening devel- 
opments in the entire history of medicine. And equally 
heartening are the gains against pneumonia, whooping 
cough, appendicitis, and nutritional diseases . . . to name 
just a few. 

When you consider what all this means . . . in terms of 
saving lives, shortening recovery time and making normal 
living possible . . . you appreciate the effectiveness and 
value of modern medical care. In fact, it may well prove 
to be the biggest bargain that will ever come your way. 


Copyright 1957—Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Working with your physician, your pharmacist 
and your hospital to make modern medical care one 
of the most rewarding investments of your life. 





